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CENTENNIAL PRAYER 


Come, Holy Ghost, God and Lord! 

Be all Thy graces now outpoured 

On each believer’s mind and heart; 

Thy fervent love to them impart. 

Lord, by the brightness of Thy light, 

Thou in the faith dost men unite 

Of ev’ry land and ev’ry tongue; 

This to Thy praise, O Lord, our God be sung. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


Thou holy Light, Guide Divine, 

Oh, cause the Word of Life to shine! 

Teach us to know our God aright 

‘And call Him Father with delight. 

“From ev’ry error keep us free; 

Let none but Christ our Master be 

That we in living faith abide, 

In Him, our Lord, with all our might confide. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


Thou holy Fire, Comfort true, 

Grant us the will Thy work to do 

And in Thy service to abide; 

Let trials turn us not aside. 

Lord, by Thy pow’r prepare each heart 

And to our weakness strength impart 

That bravely here we may contend, 

Through life and death to Thee, our Lord, ascend. 


Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


Martin Luther, 1524. 
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FOREWORD 


A survey of the history of our Burr Oak Ev, Lutheran Church, Mindoro, 
Wisconsin, is herewith presented to the members of our congregation for our Cen- 
tennial Celebration on the two Sundays of the twenty-fourth and the thirty-first 
days of July, 1955. 


The information regarding the early settlement of this community and the 
founding of our congregation was gathered from many sources, such as the minutes 
and records of our congregation, historical pamphlets and books pertaining to this 
early period, the land abstracts of various members and interviews with some of 
our older people. Court records, which are on file in the archives of the La Crosse 
County Courthouse, contained all the material about Pastor F. Memminger’s last 
will and testament. 


Only a summary of this large mass of historical material is presented in 
this booklet. To write a detailed and complete history of the congregation, which 
covers an entire century, would require even more research and would result in a vol- 
ume of no mean size. 


The compiling of the data of this booklet required many hours of labor, 
which were snatched from my regular pastoral work. But it was a labor of love, 
which carries its own reward in satisfaction and joy. Here is the presentation of 
the history of a people drawn together by the bond of Christian faith, hope and 
love into the fellowship of a Christian congregation and into the communion of 
saints. 


Every person’s life is a story, and if simply told it is of utmost interest and 
profit. And so the life of every Christian congregation is a story too, which is not 
only more strange and interesting, but also far more edifying than fiction. The 
Bible also is the narrative of a story: ‘The story of our salvation, 


Some people find nothing more in the Bible than the setting forth of doc- 
trines, moral codes and spiritual precepts. But they have never really read the Bi 
ble, still less have they studied it. 


The Old Testament is a simple portrayal of the life of God’s people, as that 
life is unfolded under their own sins and under divine grace. The New Testament 
is no less, for it depicts the Saviour’s life, suffering, death and resurrection, and the 
life of His New Testament Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


In this simple portrayal the Bible pulls no punches. It calls a spade a 
spade. It truthfully portrays life as it is on this sinful earth. It does not cover 
up the sins of the believers, their waywardness, their rebellion and the hardening of 
their hearts against the Gospel, which brings the Lord’s judgment upon them. In- 
terwoven with this record of the sins and failures of the Lord’s children is the run- 
ning account of the marvelous work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts and lives of 
men, which hardens some unto eternal condemnation and saves others to the ut- 
most, even from themselves, and eventually leads them to triumph and crowns them 
with eternal glory. 


A history that does not record our sins from which the grace of God must 
save us, is not a history, but only a record of pious platitudes. 


In writing the congregation’s history of the past one hundred years J have 
taken my cue from the writers of the Holy Scriptures. In what measure I have suc- 
ceeded to portray the congregation’s history in and out of the spirit of the Holy 
Scriptures the kind reader must judge for himself. 

M. A. Zimmermann 


Mindoro, Wisconsin 
June, 1955 
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LAHEY BE GIN NAN G'S 


Frontier Country 


It is hardly believable that only a little 
more than a century ago this entire region com- 
prising the Burr Oak Valley and its surrounding 
territory of many miles was still primeval coun- 
try. The U. S. Government laid claim to it, but the 
actual possessors were the roving Indians, the 
whitetail deer and all manner of wild life. 


The first white man known to have entered 
this virgin territory was Robert Douglas. He had 
immigrated from Scotland to I!inois in 1837. In 
the spring of 1839 he came up the Mississippi Riv- 
er from Prairie du Chien by steamboat as far as 
the mouth of the Black River. Afoot he followed 
the Black River along well-worn Indian trails to 
the point where the bridge on Highway 108 now 
spans the river, about five miles north of Burr 
Oak. At this point he staked a “squatter's” claim 
of several hundred acres on the north bank of the 
river, which included the site of the today’s village 
of Melrose. 


once every spring and fall between the military 
posts at Prairie du Chien and Fort Snelling (Min- 


neapolis). The flat country between the high 
bluffs, which today is the site of the city of La 
Crosse, was then known as Prairie LaCrosse. It 
was a naked prairie, rich only in sand burs. The 
first building in Prairie LaCrosse was erected in 
1844 by Myrick and Miller. In 1845 LaCrosse had 
three houses. 


Douglas was soon followed by other settlers, 
who were mostly Scots. Black River Falls already 
had been established as a logging camp before the 
arrival of Douglas. The only marketable commod- 
ities at this time were furs and timber. Hence we 
find that as early as 1842 sawmills were built on 
the banks of the Black River, one on Mill Creek 
and another on Roarding Creek. After the spring 
thaw the Black River from year to year began to 
be more and more jammed with logs, which were 
carried into the Mississippi. Some of our early 


members, pressed for cash, worked during the 
winter months in the logging camps around Black 
River Falls and then later as far north as Neills- 
ville. And some of them after the spring thaw 
rode the logs even down to St. Louis. Among them 
known to have done this, though of a Jater period, 
was Theodore Schleifer. 


The First Settlers 


The first settlers farther inland from the 
Black River, who staked claims in our Burr Oak 
Valley, were a mixture of Scots and Germans. 
They arrived in the early Fifties, between 1852 
and 1855. Only a few years earlier, in 1848, Wis- 
consin had been admitted into the Union as the 
thirtieth state. The patents on land obtained by 
the first settlers bear the signature of Franklin 
Pierce, who served as the fourteenth President 
of the United States. 


Among the very first German settlers, who 
obtained a patent on land, was Bernhardt Schleif- 
er, the forefather of all the Schleifers living in 
our midst today. The patent on his first land is 
dated Nov. 3, 1852. Today this land forms part of 
the Erwin Stark farm, and likewise another plot 
which was obtained by Georg Schleicher, who 
lived on the farm now owned by Ray Quiggle, In 
December, 1854, Bernhardt Schleifer secured an- 
other patent on land which became the Schleifer 
homestead. This is now the Alfred Schleifer farm. 
Georg Storandt was another early settler. His land 
is now included in the farms of Fred Storandt, 
Harley Kastenschmidt and Erwin Stark. 


Augustus Jung (Young) staked his claim 
Nov. 15, 1854 (Selmer Hetland farm). Our church 
building is located on the NE corner of this land. 
Both William Herrmann and Georg Vogel received 
patented land in June, 1855 (Mrs. Lydia Craig 
farm). Georg Pfaff settled on the land where 
the late George C. Pfaff lived. Others are Moritz 
Pfaff (red Schleifer farm), Sebastian Jung 
(Arthur Schleifer farm), and Christian Storandt 
(Mrs. Laura Storandt estate). All these men were 
charter members of our congregation. 


The names of the early Scots settlers in 
this Burr Oak Valley are still remembered today, 
though none of their descendants, except the Rob- 
erts, have remained in this valley to the present. 


A very fine relationship and neighborliness 
appears to have existed between these early Scots- 
men and our German people. In years gone by it 
often was told that our Germans visiting with 
their Scots neighbors murdered the English lan- 
guage atrociously. But the Scotsmen kept a 
straight face and never, so it was told, ridiculed 
their German friends for their broken English. 
Apparently these old Scots settlers were real gen- 
tlemen in more ways than one. They were Scots 


Presbyterians and some of them were among the 
founders of the Presbyterian Church in Mindoro. 


Duncan McIntosh was one of the first to obtain 
land from the Government in 1852, A portion of 
his land was purchased in 1861 by Jacob Storandt 
(Lester Storandt farm). Our parsonage, school 
and teacher dwelling are located on the SE corner 
-of this plot. 


J. Willard bought some land patented by John 
Bowles in 1855 and built the first store in Burr 
Oak, known as the Willard Store. This store in- 
cluded also the first Burr Oak Post Office. Its 
location is occupied at present by the Ernest Craig 
repair shop. The homestead of William Hood is 
known today as the William Storandt farm. Some 
of this Hood land was purchased in 1862 by Bern- 
hardt Fischer, the grandfather of Henry Fischer. 
Other settlers in this territory were Roberts, Har- 
riet (Merlin Kramer farm), McDonald, Jacob Wel- 
da, Ladd, Gale and Stogdill, 


As the German immigrants continued in a 
steady stream to flow into this territory more and 
more farms were purchased from these first 
Scots settlers. And overflowing the Burr Oak Val- 
ley they settled in Black Oak, Brown’s Valley, 
Bell’s Coulee, Wet Coulee and in the Mindoro area. 
In the sweat of their brows they transformed the 
wilderness into good farms and by frugality and 
hard labor they erected the necessary buildings 
to house their families and their stock, 


Many of the founders of our congregation 
settled in an adjoining valley, beyond the eastern 
ridge of the Burr Oak Valley. Almost all of them 
were homesteaders. For that reason this territory 
came to be known as German Settlement. These 
settlers arrived also in the years between 1852 to 
1855. Among them were Johann Loesch (Just 
Lash farm), Richard Holberg (Mrs. Chas. Lash 
farm), Sebastian Pfaff (Ralph Pfaff farm), 
Johann Pfaff (George A. Pfaff farm), Adam Pfaff 
(George Harper farm), Johann Michael Pfaff 
(Alex Pfaff farm), Georg Adam Pfaff (Franklin 
Pfaff farm) and Johann Loesch (Henry Lash 
estate). 


Besides the above mentioned also the follow- 
ing are included in the list of the charter members 
of our congregation: Ernst Pfaff, Georg Adam 
Herrmann, Carl Jung, Moritz Jung, Bernhardt 
Herrmann, Sebastian Herrmann, Heinrich Krech, 
Just David Rommel, Martel Muecker and Georg 
Heineck. 


Wernshausen 


All of these German settlers, without ex- 
ception, were immigrants from a single village 
(Kirchdorf) called Wernshausen, in the Province 
(Herzogtum) of Sachsen-Meiningen, Germany. 


Wernshausen lies in Luther’s homeland, for 
Luther also was a Saxon. Eisenach, Luther’s 
birthplace, as also Schmalkalden, is located not 
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many miles directly toward the North. In Werns- 
hausen stood a fine ancient Lutheran Church and 
all of the villagers were its members. From early 
youth these Wernshaeuser had been reared both 
in the home and in the parish school to know the 
Lord and to walk in His way. But many did not 
know their day of visitation and did not take His 
Word to heart, even as that is the case among us 
today. Consequently, in their later life they lacked 
the Christian stamina as well as the Christian 
view of life to face up to the problems of life and 
death. 
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Ey. Lutheran Church of Wernshausen 
At the Present Time 


The village of Wernshausen is pleasantly lo- 
cated in the beautiful Thueringer Circuit on the 
banks of the Werra River, which forms the east- 
ern fork of the Weser River and empties into the 
North Sea. Many of the men had been employed 
as raftsmen on the Werra, floating logs to the 
sawmills, while their wives tilled the soil, if they 
were fortunate enough to own or lease a small par- 
cel of ground. Wages were small, subsistence was 
meager and none of them dared to dream of a 
brighter tomorrow, unless that dream recklessly 
spanned the vast Atlantic Ocean and visualized a 
new home in a land of plenty, known as America. 
There land could be obtained by merely laying 
claim to it. Glowing reports were daily passed 
from lips to lips, wherever people gathered, of 
former villagers who only recently had emigrat- 
ed to America and were now the possessors of 
several hundreds of acres of virgin soil and even 
of many acres of virgin timber. Why labor here 
for a pittance all the days of our life, when a new 
land of milk and honey beckons us! And the young 
men were especially enthusiastic so that they 
might escape the military draft. It’s true, there’s 
freedom and plenty overseas, they all agreed, but 
—what of our aging parents, our relatives and 
friends? 


However the more aggressive ones, who were 
willing to break the tender ties of kindred and 
fatherland in quest for a new home, tore up their 
roots and launched out into the unknown. But in 
parting they clung to the hope, as they dried their 
tears, that kindred and friends would soon follow 
their trek in the years ahead, to be reunited with 
them in the new land. 


The New Home 


As indicated, they were not the first to 
leave the home village of Wernshausen. Some rela- 
tives and friends had already preceded them and 
had located in the Town of Bloomfield, Walworth 
County, not far from Lake Geneva. And so Bloom- 
field was their first destination. Bloomfield, the 
town with a magic name! Bloomfield was for them 
the gateway to the promised land. From here they 
would launch out into the hinterland and fashion 
for themselves a homestead out of the raw wilder- 
ness, 


And this wilderness came to be called Burr 
Oak, It was a natural name, for in this wilderness 
the burr oak was dominant. The burr oak tree is 
hard and knotty and unyielding. And just so did 
these immigrants find the wilderness. Many tears 
were quietly shed and they were bitter tears of 
homesickness and longing for the old fatherland 
and the parents, the brothers and sisters they had 


left behind for these coulees and sand prairies. 
America was indeed a land of plenty; land could 
in truth be had by merely staking a claim. Hun- 
dreds of acres. But the milk and honey of the land 
could only be called forth with bitter tears and 
sweat and endless labor from the dawning of the 
morning, while the stars were still shining, until 
the stars again appeared in the darkness of the 
evening. 


Once more these immigrants had to learn 
anew the divine injunction that mortal life under 
sin will not find its paradise on earth, but our Par- 
adise is above, which the Saviour by His bitter 
tears and labor has prepared for us in the Father’s 
house of many mansions. Whether in Germany or 
in America or in the ends of the earth, our life 
under sin will ever be as the Lord has decreed it: 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground: for out of it wast 
thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return. So it must be here on earth, that we 
like Abraham will turn our hearts heavenward 
and by faith in our Saviour look for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God_ 


From 1852 till 1855 the immigrants continued 
to come. Always coming first to the Township of 
Bloomfield in Walworth County, and from thence 
they came by wagon, drawn either by oxen or 
horses, to the Burr Oak Valley, a distance of over 


At the Golden Jubilee in 1905 


John Pfaff, Joh. Michael Pfaff, Sebastion Pfaff. 
Front row. Old members: John Stoetzer and Casper F. Krech. 


From left, beck row. 


Three surviving founders: 


two hundred miles. Most of them brought their 
entire household with them, as little or as much 
as it may have been. And they also brought a few 
cows and chickens, Many came equipped with a 
plow and smaller tools. 


The first railroad coming from the eastern 
part of the state to LaCrosse was built in 1858. 
The steam locomotive had been introduced by the 
railroads in 1830, Until that time the railroad cars 
were drawn by horses. The telephone had not yet 
been invented. The reaper, though invented in 
1831, did not come into general use for many 
years. All the grain was cut with the scythe and 
the cradle. Threshing was done with the flail. Af- 
ter dusk the cabins of the settlers were lighted 
with tallow candles. The kerosene lamp did not 
come into use until 1860. 


The first concern of these settlers upon their 
arrival was the necessity to establish themselves. 
A shelter had to be built for the family as well as 
for the little livestock which they were fortunate 
enough to possess. The land had to be tilled, so 
seed could be put into the ground for the first har- 
vest. The need of food for the oncoming winter 
haunted them and dogged their steps like a shad- 
ow. In this immediate and pressing concern for 
survival the settlers hardly were aware of their 
suppressed longing for the Sunday services, which 
they had been accustomed to attend since early 
childhood, 


Arrival of Memminger 


The spiritual needs of the settlers sud- 
denly were brought into sharp focus one day in 
September, 1855, when Pastor Ferdinand Mem- 
minger unexpectedly appeared in their midst. 


Pastor Memminger, an unmarried man, was 
a native of Wuertemberg, Germany. He had come 
to Town Bloomfield, Walworth Co., in 1853 and 
served that settlement of immigrants from Werns- 
hausen as pastor. When more and more newly- 
arrived immigrants struck out from there for the 
frontier of the Burr Oak territory he followed in 
their trail, lest these newcomers in their fervent 
quest for an earthly home neglect or even forget 
their heavenly calling as the redeemed children of 
God. For what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Will 
these immigrants remember in their pressing 
needs and cares that but one thing is needful, to 
wit, that the Saviour’s Word dwell in their hearts 
richly ? 


Pastor Memminger’s intentions seemingly 
were to visit this scattered flock only for a time 
and to minister to their needs, But from the begin- 
ning of his visit they prevailed upon him to remain 
in their midst as their pastor. His consent to re- 
main marks the beginning of our Burr Oak Con- 
gregation in September, 1855. In remuneration for 
his service the congregation promised to provide 
him with food and lodging as a houseguest in the 
individual homes. A cash salary, of course, was 
beyond consideration. 
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Now the new-born children were baptized, 
the older children were instructed and regular 
Sunday services were conducted. The burden rest- 
ing upon the settlers now was lifted. The Lord in 
His goodness had provided them with a faithful 
shepherd, who led them to the brooks of living 
water and the green pastures of His Word. 


The First Church 


The Sunday services were mostly con- 
ducted in the one-room log cabin of Augustus 
Jung (Young), which had to be cleared every Sun- 
day morning for the worshippers. The following 
year Pastor Memminger received an inheritance 
from Germany, which approximated perhaps six- 
teen to seventeen hundred dollars, This made him 
an affluent man, judged by the standards of his 
parishioners. 


Immediately he offered the congregation a 
loan of $350 to build a church, An acre of land was 
purchased from Augustus Jung for $100, The war- 
rantee deed, stipulating the price, is dated April 
10, 1856. On this acre, which is still the site of our 
present church, the first church was built and it 
came to be called the Memminger Church. How- 
ever the church was not completely finished, not 
even its exterior, until the summer of 1858; and 
even then the interior remained unfinished. Nei 
ther did it have any furnishings such as benches, 
stove, altar, pulpit or lectern. 


No doubt Pastor Memminger would have ad- 
vanced another loan to complete the building. But 
in the meantime the individual members, hard 
pressed for cash, borrowed every dollar of their 
pastor's inheritance. The individual loans ranged 
in sums from $15 to $200. After the receipt of his 
inheritance the pastor no longer moved weekly 
from family to family for his board and lodging, 
but was received into the home of Sebastian Jung, 
where he paid his way. 


In the winter of 1858 Pastor Memminger be- 
came seriously ill. Dr. Heath was called repeatedly 
to attend the ailing pastor. Realizing that his 
earthly sojourn was at an end, he made his last 
will and testament on February 27, The following 
day, Feb. 28, the Lord called this faithful servant 
unto Himself in glory. His mortal remains were 
laid to rest in the cemetery adjoining the church. 
A modest monument erected in later years by the 
congregation to mark the site of his grave bears 
the German inscription of Hebrews 13:17. 


The Memminger Bequest 


From the beginning many false rumors 
were afloat as to the amount of the congregation’s 
inheritance and its disposition, which have per- 
sisted even to the present day. In The History Of 
The Wisconsin Synod (page 244) it is stated on 
the basis of a letter of this period that the Burr 
Oak Congregation received a bequest of $4000 
from its deceased pastor. In order that the matter 


may for once and always be correctly and perma- 
nently recorded, a rather detailed account is here- 
with given. 


The original copy of Pastor Memminger’s last 
will and testament together with the legal docu- 
ments pertaining to the settlement of the estate 
are on file in the LaCrosse County courthouse. A 
complete copy of the will follows in grateful recog- 
nition of this noble servant of the Lord. Not only 
did he give the congregation its first church build- 
ing and financially help tide over many original 
founders of the congregation, until they could get 
on their feet, but in addition he also provided the 
funds to build the first parsonage. 

The Last Will And Testament 
of 7 
Pastor Ferdinand Memminger 


In the Name of God. Amen. 


I, Ferdinand Memminger, of the Town of Farm- 
ington, in the County of La Crosse and State of 
Wisconsin, being of sound mind and memory, and 
considering the uncertainty of this frail and tran- 
sitory life, do therefore make and ordain and pub- 
lish and declare, this to be my last Will and Test- 
ament. That is to say, First, after all my lawful 
debts are paid and discharged, the residue of my 
estate, real and personal, I give, bequeath, and 
dispose of as follows, to wit: To the members of 
the Lutheran Church in the Town of Farmington, 
County of La Crosse, State of Wisconsin, three 
hundred and fifty dollars; to Sebastian Young two 
hundred dollars; to Moritz Pfaff the use of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars without interest 
for three years from date of the note and mortgage; 
to all others I hold note and mortgage against, to 
have the use of their respective sums for three years 
from date of said notes without interest. 


Likewise I make, constitute and appoint, Dun- 
can McIntosh of the Town of Farmington, County 
of La Crosse, State of Wisconsin, and Jacob Welda 
of the Town of Farmington, County of La Crosse, 
State of Wisconsin, to be executors of this my Last 
Will and Testament, hereby revoking all former 
wills by me made. 


In witness thereof, I have hereunto subscribed 
my name, and affixed my seal, the twenty-seventh 
day of February in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight nundred and fifty-eight. 


(Signed) Ferdinand Memminger. 


The above written instrument was subscribed by 
the said Ferdinand Memminger in our presence and 
acknowledged by him to each of us; and he at the 
same time published and declared the above instru- 
ment so subscribed to be his last will and testament, 
and we at the testator’s request, and in his presence 
have signed our names as witnesses hereto, and 
written opposite Our names our respective places 
of residence. 


John McIntosh, Farmington, La Crosse Co., Wis. 
John A. Young, Farmington, La Crosse Co., Wis. 
J. E. D. Heath, Jackson Co., in Town Bristol. 


Filed Mar. 5, 1858 
James Lyndes, 
County Judge, La Crosse Co. 

The inventory of the estate made by the exec- 
utors Mr. Duncan McIntosh and Mr. Jacob Welda 
revealed that the entire estate consisted of Joans 
which had been made to seventeen individual mem- 
bers of the congregation, plus the cash realized 
by the sale of the personal effects of the deceased. 
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Pastor Memminger’s Grave 


The loans in the aggregate amount of $1240 were 
secured by notes and mortgages, all of which were 
declared collectable. The personal effects are listed 
in the inventory as the following: 


1 hymnal 3 shirts 

2 books 2 pr. pantaloons 
Z hats 3 handkerchiefs 
2 vests 1 carpetbag 

2 coats 1 pair of boots. 


These articles were sold to individuals for a 
total of $11.60. The inventory d‘d not list the orig- 
inal loan of $350 given to the congregation for the 
building of its church. This loan could therefore 
not have been secured by a note or mortgage and 
it was not included in the estate. Hence it passed 
as a silent gift to the congregation. 


The testament was incomplete in so far that 
it did not provide for the disposition of the residue 
of the estate, after the $350 had been paid to the 
members of the congregation and the $200 to Se- 
bastian Jung. 


This failure of appointing an heir to receive 
the remaining balance of the estate raises the 
legitimate question whether the testator’s inten- 
tions were correctly understood by the man who 
drew up his will, Pastor Memminger was on his 
deathbed. It is very doubtful whether he suffi- 
ciently understood the English language to make 


his desires adequately known. The testament was 
drawn up in the English language and by a man 
who on his part was not conversant with the Ger- 
man language. One can hardly escape the conclu- 
sion that it must have been Pastor Memminger’s 
wish that the $350 were to take care of the origi- 
nal church building loan and that in addition to 
this loan the congregation was to receive the en- 
tire residue of his estate, after debts and expenses 
had been paid and the $200 had been allowed for 
‘Sebastian Jung, with whom he lived and in whose 
home he died. This also was the understanding of 
the congregation at that time. But this uninten- 
tional misinterpretation of the dying pastor’s wish, 
if such it was indeed, surely was of the Lord also. 
The congregation’s immediate needs were sup- 
plied. And this was sufficient. 


After three years, in 1861, when the notes 
and mortgages fell due and were paid in full, the 
bequest of $350 was paid to the individual mem- 
bers, as the will stipulated, Each member received 
$13.00 as his share. This determines the size of 
the congregation at the time of the pastor’s death 
as twenty-seven families. 


Again one wonders whether it had not been 
the testator’s desire that the entire sum be paid 
into the congregational treasury, And the mem- 
bers sensed this too, for they agreed to pay their 
portion of the inheritance into the common treas- 
ury, whenever the need arose. It is reported, how- 
ever, that two or three families left the congre- 
gation after the receipt of their share in order to 
avoid a future repayment, 


In order to settle the estate the executors ap- 
parently made inquiry in Germany in regard to 
surviving kin, who might lay legal claim to the 
residue of the estate. This action dissipated much 
of the remaining estate. The small balance which 
remained seems to have gone to a surviving sister 
of Pastor Memminger in Wuertemberg, for a copy 
of her claim as a legal heir was filed in 1862. 


Orphaned 


By the death of its pastor the congrega- 
tion felt itself orphaned. It had no contact with 
any other Lutheran congregation, nor with any 
larger Lutheran body, to which it might have ap- 
pealed. It stood all alone. And yet it was not alone. 
The Lord Himself builds His Church on earth, 
whenever and wherever He pleases. The Lord’s 
hand had taken their pastor from them; and His 
hand alone also could now supply their need. It is 
a wholesome experience for a Christian congrega- 
tion as well as for the individual believer to be 
completely cut off at times from all human sup- 
ports and props and to be wholly cast upon the 
Lord. There is a time when the babe must let go 
of the chair and venture a step on its own, even 
though it is badly bruised in the attempt. 


According to human reckoning the future 
prospects of the congregation were anything but 
bright. A shortage of Lutheran pastors existed 
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everywhere. The advent of Lutheran pastors from 
Germany did not keep pace with the steady stream 
of German Lutheran immigrants flowing into the 
midwest at this time. The training of Lutheran 
ministers here in America was still in its initial 
stages and the supply was meager. 


During this time proselyting sectarian minis- 
ters came into this territory and sought to win 
the individual members and also to take over the 
church building. Here then was the challenge to 
take those first independent steps. Faithfully the 
members resisted these approaches and thereby 
grew in steadfastness. Patiently they bided their 
time, until the Lord would answer their prayer 
and give them another Lutheran pastor. 


In the meantime to strengthen one another 
and to remain in the bond of Christian fellowship 
they met regularly for “reading services.” A Luth- 
eran sermon book was at hand. Augustus Jung, 
Moritz Jung and Georg Pfaff were chosen to take 
turns in conducting the service and reading the 
sermon, 


Joining Synod 


In the spring of 1859 the congregation was 
heartened by a good report. Two members were 
in LaCrosse and there they incidentally met a fel- 
low Lutheran. Unburdening their hearts they ac- 
quainted him with the sorry plight of their orphan- 
ed congregation. This newly-found friend sug- 
gested that the congregation appeal to Pastor G. 
Muehlhaeuser of Milwaukee, the President of the 
Wisconsin Synod (Founded in Dec. 1849). In an- 
swer to this appeal Pastor Muehlhaeuser personal- 
ly came to Burr Oak and acquainted himself with 


Augustus Jung 
First President of the Congregation 


the local conditions. On Sunday, May 9, 1859, he 
conducted a service and called a congregational 
meeting. He advised the congregation to apply 
for membership in the Wisconsin Synod and to 
make formal application for a pastor. A church 
council of five members was elected: Augustus 
Jung, President; Wm. Hermann, Treasurer; Georg 
Pfaff, Secretary; Georg Schleicher and Georg 
Storandt, elders. Twenty-eight families are listed 
as members. In June the congregation was accept- 
ed as a member of the Wisconsin Synod and given 
the promise that it would be supplied. 


Two months later, in August, 1859, Pastor G. 
Fachtmann, Synod’s first travelling missionary, 
was transferred from Fond du Lac to LaCrosse 
with instructions to serve Burr Oak every third 
Sunday. After the delivery of a trial sermon 
(Probepredigt) the congregation called him as its 
part-time pastor. 


Pastor Fachtmann apparently had many 
of the characteristics of the Apostle Paul. He had 
arrived from Germany only in 1857 and in this 
short period he had done extensive work in the 
eastern and east central section of the state. Trav- 
elling afoot from city to city he gathered a nucle- 
us of German Lutherans about him everywhere 
and united them. And soon he was on his way 
again to explore new territory. Here in the west- 
ern section of the state, while he served La Crosse, 
Burr Oak and several other congregations, he ex- 
plored almost the entire territory along the Missis- 
sippi as far north as St. Paul. And everywhere 
he left congregations on his trail. More than any 
other man Fachtmann determined the outward 
expansion of the Wisconsin Synod in this period. 
In 1863, after a brief stay in LaCrosse, he accepted 
the pastorate of a congregation in St. Paul. 


Shortly after his arrival Pastor Fachtmann 
proposed a constitution to the congregation. In 
form and content it is similar to the constitutions 
adopted by other congregations at that time, which 
were concerned to safeguard sound Lutheran 
teaching and to administer the affairs of the con- 
gregation in accord with such teaching. In spe- 
cial meeting on Dec. 12, 1859, the proposed consti- 
tution was adopted. The original copy in Pastor 
Fachtmann’s handwriting is still on file. After its 
adoption it was read regularly as the first order 
of business in every annual meeting, until 1902. 
Then it was printed and every member was sup- 
plied with a copy. In 1924 it was translated into 
English and published in bilingual form. 


At the beginning of Pastor Fachtmann’s 
pastorate the congregation still had no stove for 
its church. In the fall of 1860 a member was dele- 
gated to make the rounds in the congregation and 
collect from each member oats, wheat and pota- 
toes. He hauled the load to LaCrosse and bartered 


it for a stove. 
The arrangement to be served from LaCrosse 
once every three weeks was at best a makeshift 
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which did not tend to further the growth of the 
congregation in any respect. Services were con- 
ducted irregularly, the children were not properly 
instructed and a spirit of discontent began to per- 
vade the congregational life. And when Pastor 
Fachtmann in 1861 was assisted in his distended 
field by an associate, Pastor Strube, who now also 
only served Burr Oak every third week, the situa- 
tion worsened. And again the congregation made 
an appeal to Pastor Muehlhaeuser for a pastor of 
its own. 


First Parsonage 


Pastor Muehlhaeuser directed the con- 
gregation to call Pastor Michael Ewert. Pastor 
Ewert, stationed in Richfield, Washington Co., 
only recently had switched from the Franckean 
Synod to the Wisconsin Synod. He accepted the 
call and arrived in this same year of 1861 as the 
second resident pastor. The congregation promised 
him a cash salary of $140 per year plus food sup- 
plies. According to a receipt, signed by M. Ewert, 
he received in 1862 an annual salary of $163, paid 
in quarterly installments. 


The most pressing need of the congregation 
was now supplied. Regular services were conducted 
and the children were finally able to receive a lit- 
tle schooling and to be more thoroughly instructed 
in the Word. 


Upon his arrival Pastor Ewert with his large 
family found quarters in the Sebastian Jung home, 
where Memminger also had lived. This situation 
could not continue. The building of a parsonage 
became imperative. And the need gave birth to 
definite action in the annual meeting. To make 
funds available each family was requested to re- 
pay into the building fund the thirteen dollars it 
had received in the preceding summer from the 
Memminger legacy. The congregation purchased 
an acre of land, diagonally across the road from 
the church, from Jacob Storandt for twelve dollars. 
The deed is dated Jan. 3, 1862. Building began as 
soon as weather conditions permitted. The size of 
the parsonage measured 16x24. The cost of mate- 
rial and construction totaled $220.50. Two hundred 
fifty dollars had been paid into the building fund, 
leaving a balance of $29.50, Richard Holberg built 
the house at a labor cost of $68.00. Georg Schleich- 
er built the foundation for $12 and Joseph Herr- 
mann did the plastering for $15, The following 
year an addition was built to the Memminger 
church at a cost of $98.10. 


Shortly after his arrival Pastor Ewert began 
to serve other fields in addition to Burr Oak. He 
labored extensively throughout Monroe and Jack- 
son Counties, serving small groups of German im- 
migrants wherever he found them, Among these 
preaching stations were Black River Falls, twenty- 
four miles toward the north, and Ridgeville, forty 
miles toward the east. 


THE LORD ALONE BUILDS HIS CHURCH 


Determining Forces 


The internal development of the congre- 
gation can only be gleaned at this late date from 
the scanty minutes of the congregational meet- 
ings and from the records of the treasury. And 
these tell far more than a cursory reader would 
believe. Indifference and lack of love for the Word, 
stubbornness, strife and discontent,—all these 
were silently passed over in the minutes, But the 
records of the treasury have their own story to 
tell, how the purse string determines far more in 
the life of the church and in the life of the individ- 
ual believer, than his love for the Word of the 
Cross. 

The history of the congregation in this period, 
as in fact during the entire century of its exist- 
ence, is fundamentally no different than the his- 
tory of the entire Church of the Lord, as it is por- 
trayed without fear or favor in the Bible, both in 
the Old and in the New Testament. It is a record of 
the sins of the believers, the hardening of their 
hearts, the waywardness of their lives which does 
despite unto the Spirit of grace and brings the 
Lord’s judgments upon us. But the Bible also re- 
cords in bold outline the unfathomable grace of 
God which bears the sins of this untoward genera- 
tion and builds His Church in our midst, notwith- 
standing and even in spite of our sins and per- 
verseness, so that the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against it. The study of the history of any Chris- 
tian congregation, no matter what and where it 
may be, is always a record of the sins of the believ- 
ers and the unmerited grace of God which saved 
them in and from their sins and evil ways. If we 
would make any boast, it would have to be the 
boast of our sins, for by grace are we saved 
through faith; and that not of ourselves: It is the 
gift of God. 


This truth is set before our eyes again and 
again in our history. The congregation had been 
insistent to have its own pastor, One of the rea- 
sons given was that the children might be instruct- 
ed properly. Now that the Lord in His grace had 
given the congregation its desire, we find Pastor 
Ewert pleading with the members in one of the 
annual meetings to send their children to school, 
so that he might instruct them. By this time pub- 
lic district schools were established and the need 
for instruction in the Word of Life was crowded 
into the background, even as it is today. It took 
constant pressure to get the children even for con- 
firmation instructions, 


Trouble 


The Civil War was fought in these years 
and they were trying days of hard times. An out- 
side source reveals that John L. Young (Jung), a 
son of Sebastian Jung, volunteered for military 
service and was attached to the 51st Wis, Inf, Vol- 
unteers. Whether other young men of the congre- 
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gation volunteered or were drafted could only be 
established by an examination of military records. 
John Stoetzer (Stetzer) and John Kirchner, both 
veterans of the Civil War, became members of the 
congregation in later years. 

Again, during the Civil War and immediately 
following the War, many new immigrants arrived 
in Town Bloomfield from Wernshausen, Among 
them were many unmarried young men. The 
majority of them came to Burr Oak and added 
substantially to the growth of the congregation. 


It was at this time, in 1865, that the congre- 
gation decided to request an entrance fee from 
all new members, ranging from one to five dollars. 
This ruling was retained until 1907. The practice 
also was adopted to take up a collection in each 
high festival and Communion service and likewise 
at each baptism and wedding. These offerings 
flowed into a special fund, called “Die Heilige 
Kasse.” In 1867 the congregation numbered forty- 
five families, 


In 1869 a sharp dissension arose between the 
congregaticn and Pastor Ewert which led to the 
latter’s resignation. The nature of this dissension 
is unknown at this time. A letter from Synod’s 
President Bading in answer to a letter from the 
congregation is on file which pertains to this con- 
troversy, but it sheds no light on the matter. To- 
day it is only remembered from hearsay that Pas- 
tor Ewert suffered severely from asthma and that 
his extensive travelling had become too strenuous 
for him, although he was then only 57 years of 
age, 

But this is not the entire story, because after 
his resignation Pastor Ewert withdrew entirely 
from the congregation, even though he remained 
in this community. He purchased a farm in the 
Heller Coulee and lived there with his family, until 
the Lord called him into His rest on Jan. 10, 1888. 
Pastor August Graebener, who was then serving 
the congregation, conducted the funeral service 
in the home. His body was not laid to rest in the 
church cemetery, but in the “Ox-Bow” cemetery. 


Nevertheless he had his children confirmed in 
our church and his youngest son, Fredrick, born in 
the parsonage in 1868, in later years faithfully 
served the congregation as treasurer for seven- 
teen years (1903-20). If Pastor Ewert had the 
same noble characteristics as his son Fred, a per- 
son is inclined to the conclusion that he was 
wronged by the congregation and suffered in si- 
lence. But the Lord, Who knows and alone judges 
justly, has His own way of vindicating these mat- 
ters. 


Under A Schoolmaster 


After Pastor Ewert’s resignation the 
congregation found the prospects of securing an- 
other pastor very disheartening. One call after 
another returned with the answer: “Sorry, but I 
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cannot leave my field now.” The situation was 
even more discouraging than after Pastor Mem- 
minger’s death. 


Finally, in the early fall of that year a tem- 
porary solution presented itself. Several members 
were at the LaCrosse market. Here they chanced 
to meet an old friend, Casper Hess, who had been 
their old schoolmaster in Wernshausen. He also 
had caught the contagious wanderlust of his erst- 
while pupils, resigned his position and followed 
in their trail. 


Teacher Hess’ visit prompted the suggestion 
that he serve the congregation during the pastor 
interim. Upon his willingness to relieve the emer- 
gency the congregation called him in September, 
1869, as its “preacher and teacher” for one year 
with an annual salary of $300. 


In the meant'me the congregation continued 
its efforts to obtain a permanent pastor, Its fail- 
ure began to rest heavily upon the members. When 
the matter was discussed again jn the annual 
meeting of 1870, they decided upen Teacher Hess’ 
suggestion to send him and Mr. Georg Schleicher 
as delegates to the annual Syncd convention in 
Watertown. Here they were to make a direct ap- 
peal, 


On Gocd Friday Pastor W. Hass of LaCrosse, 
directed by the synodical pres‘dent, came to Burr 
Oak to conduct the confirmation service and also 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Teacher 
Hess, who had actuelly confirmed the children by 
his instruction, surely could have administered 
the rite of confirmaticn and the Sacrament of the 
Altar also, especially so, in view of his call as the 
congrcgation’s interim preacher and teacher, That 
this was not done self-evidently, reveals that the 
Syned labored under a false notion regarding the 
office of the ministry. 


This false notion that an crdained pastor is 
vested with spezial authority in view of his pas- 
toral office, which is net given to every baptized 
Christian, is known in church history by the big 
word of “institutionalism’. It means that the 
offices and the cutward institutions of the organ- 
ized church no longer truly serve the believers, but 
instead enslave them, so that they are inclined 
more and more to look upon these cutward inastitu- 
tions as a means unto salvation, rather than upon 
the Word of salvation alone. 


This same development may be noted in all 
phases of our earthly life. Take for example the 
Labor Union Movement. The labor unions came 
into being in order to free labor from the domina- 
tion of capitalism by demanding a just and fair 
share of the vast earnings of capital, which the 
workers themselves help to produce. After serving 
this purpose well, the unions and their leaders now 
in turn enslave the very laboring class, which they 
originally set free from the shackles of capital- 
ism. 

It works the same way in the history of the 
church. The institutions which came into being 
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to proclaim freedon to the captive eventually en- 
slave the very people whom they sought to lead 
into the freedom of the Son of Ged. 


Only an appreciation of the Seriptural teach- 
ing that every believer is a king and priest before 
God and is not dependent upon any office or insti- 
tution of the outward church for his salvation can 
set the individual believer inwardly free from this 
enslaving institutionalism of the church and the 
world alike. In later years, after the turn of the 
century, this Scriptural truth of the royal priest- 
hood of all believers would be championed in the 
Wisconsin Syned, as it had not been proclaimed 
anywhere in the church since the days of Martin 
Luther. Then the Wisconsin Synod would be visit- 
ed from on high with a peculiar blessing, which 
at the same time would entrust it with a special 
message for the entire Lutheran Chureh of Amer- 
ica, This truly could serve as a rallying point to 
unite all Lutheran church bodies in a fresh ap- 
proach to and in a renewed study of the Scrip- 
tures. But when the time came the Synod did not 
know its day of blessing, even as the church nev- 
er knows its day of grace. 


At the Syned conventicn in June the delegates 
presented the congregation’s need. However Burr 
Oak’s need was not solitary, Other congregations 
suffered a like fate. Pastors were not immediately 
available. Syncd advised the delegates that the 
congregation be content fcr the time being with 
its schoclmaster. 


When the sectarians, however, at this time 
again sought to disrupt the congregation, the 
church board appealed again to the Synod, This 
brought the response from President Bading that 
he would send a pastor to Burr Oak shortly. A few 


Pastor F. Guenther 
1870 - 1877 


nee 


Erected in 1874 and destroyed by lightning Mar. 27, 1898 


weeks later he wrote again that he is sending the 
congregation a young and very capable pastor and 
added the admoniticy, “to deal gently with him.” 
The admonition seems to indicate a reference to 
the Ewert affair. On Aug. 7, 1870, the new man, 
Pastor F. Guenther, arrived. He received an an- 
nual salary of $400, plus wood for fuel, 


A New Church 


The Memminger church had served its 
purpese. It was crude and also too small to meet 
present requirements. The congregation had 
grown by this time to eighty families. In the an- 
nual meeting of 1873 they decided to raise $2000 
in that year by voluntary subscriptions for a 
church building fund, Michael Pfaff served as the 
treasurer of the fund. In the following annual 
meeting they approved the submitted building 
plans and agreed to collect an additional $1000 
during the year by voluntary offerings. The con- 
struction of the new church began that spring. 


In order to build the new church on the site 
of the old, they purchased a plot (13x1414 rods) 
adjoining the parsonage grounds to the north, 
from Jacob Storandt for ‘one dollar and other 
considerations.” The old Memminger church was 
moved to this new location and used henceforth 
as a school building. The new church stood com- 
pleted and was dedicated in November, 1874, ata 
total cost of $4240.57, The building committee in- 
cluded Georg Schleicher, Georg Storandt, Ritter 
Noessler and August Reum, In 1877 they built an 
addition of 16x24ft. to the parsonage, The Wis- 
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consin Syned hymnal was introduced in that year 
also. 


Repaying An Obligation 


The congregation made gocd strides dur- 
ing Pastor Guenther’s time and enjoyed the nor- 
mal course of a ecntented congregational life. It 
was brought up sharply, however, when Pastor 
Guenther received a call in October, 1877, from 
the St. Paul’s Congregation in Oconomowoc. An 
accompanying letter, addressed to the congrega- 
tion by A. L. Graebner of Watertown, pictured the 
sorry plight of the Oconomowoc congregation and 
practically made it obligatory for Burr Oak to re- 
lease its pastor to Oconomowoc. 


Irom past experiences the congregation knew 
the difficulties of obtaining a pastor and it was 
not minded to release its pastor. But pressure 
from outside circles prevailed and Pestor Guenther 
was released reluctantly after seven years of ser- 
vice. 

And so the grind of serding out calls and re- 
ceiving negative answers began anew. Though a 
great shortage of pastors still existed, an element 
which surely entered in to disincline pastors to 
accept the call was Burr Oak’s location, In the pre- 
car days it was completely cut off from the gener- 
al course of travel. it had no near-neighbor con- 
gregations and the distance to the nearest railroad 
was fifteen horse-and-buggy miles. It was isolated 
and in outside circles it was referred to as the 
Burr Oak sand desert (“die Burr Oak Sand- 


wueste”). But some of the most beautiful flowers 
are known to bloom in the hidden-away places and 
even in the desert. 


Again in the meantime Georg Pfaff faithfully 
conducted “reading services” and the Lord in His 
mercy watered His flowers in the arid desert in 
His own way. And in the springtime, after win- 
ter’s icy blasts, a new hope sprang up in the hearts 
of the Burr Oakers. Pastor L. Junker of Town 
Morrison, Brown County, accepted the congrega- 
tion’s extended call with the assurance that he 
would arrive soon. He arrived Apr. 3, 1878. 


Pastor L. Junker 
1878 - 1882 


A Brief Pastorate 


Pastor Junker received a salary of $450 
besides free dwelling and fuel. The church dues 
in these years averaged about eight to ten dollars 
per family. Members delivered wood for $1.75 to 
$2.00 per cord. Fire was built in the church and 
the church steps swept for $7.90 per year. The 
Chicago market listed hog prices in September, 
1879, @ 3.80. Times were beginning to be pros- 
perous. 


In January, 1880, Pastor Junker organized 
the Sparta Congregation. Whether he served oth- 
er fields besides Sparta is no longer known. A 
throat trouble continuously afflicted him and made 
teaching and preaching painful and burdensome. 
Due to this condition, after a brief pastorate of 
only four years, he felt himself compelled to resign 
and to seek a smaller field of labor. Eventually, 
in later years, this affliction led to tuberculosis of 
the throat. 
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Pastor Ph. Sprengling 
1882 - 1888 


First American-Trained Pastor 


This time the Congregation obtained a pastor 
without a prolonged delay. May 15, 1882, only 
two montns efter Pastor Junker’s resignation, 
Cend'date Ph. Svrengling was installed. Hecame 
heze immediately upon his graduat’‘on from the 
Syned’s Theslogical Seminary in Milwaukee. He 
was therefore a ycung man and the first Ameri- 
can-trained pastor of the congregation. Partly 
because the congregation constantly ran behind 
in its treasury and partly because he was a young 
man without a family, he at first received a salary 
of $350, instead of $450 which had been paid to 
his predecessor. 


There seems to have been much bickering at 
this time, and the money question again was not 
the least among the causes. Many were concern- 
ed only to get by as cheaply as possible. Again 
and again in the annual meetings they decided to 
admonish certain members, who were not meeting 
their obligations. The names of others were 
stricken, because they gave no heed to admonition. 


Only the minority, even as today, found joy 
in giving and giving liberally, offerings of praise 
and thanksgiving for the many blessings of body, 
soul and spirit which were so bountifully bestowed 
upon them by a gracious Father in heaven. And 
this minority was the real salt in the congregation. 
They truly labored and sacrificed for the congre- 
gation’s welfare and were the pillars in the church. 


Another cause which constantly disturbed the 
congregational life at this time was plain stubborn- 
ness. Stormy meetings were frequently conducted, 
chiefly caused by such who wanted to be contrary 


for contraryness’ sake. Some insisted that their 
ideas be adopted. If this was not done, they left 
the meeting in a huff and retaliated by decreasing 
their church dues, or remaining aloof from future 
meetings and even from the regular services. 
This attitude was soon noised abroad in synodical 
circles and gave the congregation the evil repute 
of being “thick-headed,” as it was called, and un- 
reascnable. It had this effect, that during vacan- 
cies pastors returned the call to Burr Oak which 
otherwise they may have been inclined to accept. 
Apparently, this sheds light also on the briefness 
of the pastorate of the individual pastors in this 
entire early period, 


It is good for us to ponder these things, for 
it opens our eyes to the historic fact that the exist- 
ence of every Christian congregation is a miracle 
of Gcd’s grace. The quiet, inward triumphs over 
the flesh and the devil in the hearts of the believ- 
ers, which at the same time unites them with one 
another by the bond of peace, is the work of the 
Holy Spirit alone through the Word and Sacra- 
ments. Every purely human factor only hinders 
this silent work of the Holy Spirit on our hearts 
and disturbs this spiritual bond of fellowship. 
The Lord alone builds His Church. And this is 
the cause of our eternal praise. But let no man 
deceive himself: Our wilful sins have a way of 
avenging themselves on us and on our children, as 
the history of Israel and all Scriptures abundantly 
testify. It ever remains true in our Christian life: 
God is not mocked. For whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap, 


In these years the original part of the parson- 
age, built during Pastor Ewert’s time, was remov- 
ed and a new addition was built to the former ad- 
dition of 1877. Young men reaching majority 
were now requested to pay annually one dollar for 
the support of the congregation ‘1 order to remain 
members. Heretofore they had contributed noth- 
ing, until they were married. Parents were chief- 
ly to blame for this situation that the children 
were not reared in the art of Christian giving and 
thereby were deprived of this particular joy in 
Christian life, 

By all indications Pastor Sprengling did good 
work in the congregation during his tenure of of- 
fice. After six years, in November, 1888, he ac- 
cepted a call to the congregation in Hika, Manito- 
woc County, and remained there, until old age com- 
pelled his retirement, 


Pioneer Age Ends 


The next pastor was Aug. Fr. Graebener, 
who came to Burr Oak from Slades Corners, Keno- 
sha County. He was a rolling stone, a roving and 
adventurous character. He did not remain long 
enough to make an imprint upon the congregation- 
al life. After a year’s stay he resigned with the 
intent to make a trip to Europe. Whether he 
made this trip is not known. But shortly after- 
wards he is known to have served a congregation 
in Arkansas. 
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Pastor Aug. Fr. Graebener 
1888 - 1889 


Pastor J. J. Meyer succeeded him in the same 
year, 1889. Pastor Meyer also was a European- 
trained man, and not of Lutheran, but of Reformed 
background. As a graduate of a Reformed semi- 
nary he had been sent to this country as a delegat- 
ed pastor from Basel, Switzerland. He came to 
our congregation from Waterloo, Wis. 


The purchase of a new church organ, which 
was “not to exceed $225 in price,” supplied a long- 
felt need. Mr. Max Fischer, who is still remem- 
bered by the older generation as the church organ- 
ist of their childhood days, played the new organ 
for $25 per year. The lowest bidder received $37 
per year for janitor service and for pumping the 
organ. This seems woefully underpaid, for the 
organ pumper had an important function. When 
he failed, even the very best organist was at his 
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Pastor J. J. Meyer 
1889 - 1900 


wit’s end and could only cough to cover up his em- 
barrassment. 


The congregation bought a narrow strip of 
land directly across the road from the church from 
Christopher Fischer for $50. On this strip any 
member so inclined could build a shed to shelter 
his horses during the time of services. Such, who 
were within walking distance, let their horses 
rest at home. Every good farmer would rather 
spare his horses than himself. Anyhow, it was 
easier to walk in those days, than to hitch a team, 
—unless a person happened to have a new surrey. 
The famous “Klingelbeutel’”’ (collection bag) now 
also came into its own; for henceforth it was pass- 
ed every Sunday, and not only on high festivals, 
as it had been the custom in the past. The pas- 
tor’s salary had been increased gradually to $500 
per year, which in comparison with salaries paid 
at that time appears to be above average. 


Increasing prosperity was due chiefly to an 
outlet for the members’ increasing dairy products. 
In the spring of 1891 Mr, John Lahl built the first 
creamery in this community. He also operated 
a store in Burr Oak since 1886. With the estab- 
lishment of a creamery the dairy industry began 
to prosper. In past years they churned the cream 
at home, packed the butter in crocks and sold it at 
the local stores or at the La Crosse market. Dur- 
ing the first summer of operation the creamery 
paid from 13 to 21 cents per pound of cream. In 
1894 the price ranged from 12 to 19 cents per 
pound. This immediate and regular cash income 
from the sale of cream brought the pioneer age to 
a close and opened the way for the mechanization 
of the farms. It improved living conditions great- 
ly, which in turn were reflected again in the im- 
provement and expansion of the congregational 
property. 


In 1895 the interior of the church was com- 
pletely renovated. The plastered ceiling and walls 
were badly cracked and these were covered with 
a designed metal sheeting, which was used quite 
extensively in this period for publie buildings, in- 
stead of plaster. The two stoves, one on each end 
of the church, were removed and replaced by a fur- 
nace. The cost of renovation totaled $1733.89. 
It was at this time too, in 1896, that the pastor, 
with the permission of the congregation, began to 
serve the congregation in Cataract every fourth 
Sunday. 


A Stunning Blow 


Pastor Meyer was of astern nature. He 
is remembered as having dealt harshly. This 
gradually brovght forth a rebellious spirit in the 
hearts of many. Whether the basis of this charge 
is correct is difficult to determine at this late date. 
But the fact stands, as it is documented in a letter 
of the Board to Synod’s President von Rohr, that 
the congregation sought to terminate his pastor- 
ate. In the midst of this development of tension 
and ill will the congregation was sorely visited by 
a lightning stroke from heaven. 


Early Sunday morning, Mar. 27, 1898, light- 
ning struck the recently renovated church and in 
a matter of minutes reduced it into a smoking 
heap of ashes. It stunned the entire congregation. 
The members felt that the Lord had laid His hand 
upon them in His displeasure. 


The minutes of a special congregational meet- 
ing on April second read in translated form as 
follows: 


“After the Lord our God has sorely visited us 
and at one o'clock on the morning of March 27th 
turned our church by means of a streak of light- 
ning into ashes, we have called a meeting to take 
counsel together about the rebuilding of the church. 
Sixty-five members were present. 


It was resolved unanimously: First, that we 
rebuild at cnce. Secondly, that we raise $2,000 for 
this purpose. 


Ritter Noessler, William Kremmer and Jchn 
Storandt were chosen as the members of the build- 
ing committee. 


(Signed) Ernst Tenner, Secretary.” 
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Building Our Present Church 


The congregation collected three thousand dol- 
lars insurance on the old building. The cleaning 
away of the ruins began at once. C. G. Maybury 
and Son, Architects of Winona, Minn., drew the 
plan according to Gothic style. The nave meas- 
ures 36x73 ft. The first stone of the foundation 
of the new church was laid on June third. The 
church stood completed at a total cost of $5197.55. 
In the way of comparison with modern prices the 
cost of the following items is of interest: Art glass 
windows $177; pews and altar $430; the bell 
$176.95, including the freight cost; the church 
plan $80. The Chicago market in September of 
the same year listed hogs @ 4.15. 


The new church has very fine lines and is far 
more beautiful than the old building had been. It 
also is of wood construction. Its massive struc- 
ture with its ninety-six foot tower reaching up to- 
ward heaven stands majestically in this quiet, 
pastoral Burr Oak Valley as a symbol of the Lord’s 
gracious dwelling in the midst of His people. For 
He Himself is the strong tower whither the be- 
liever flees in every time of trouble and is safe. 
Bordering the church on three sides is the ceme- 
tery. There they, who in the past one hundred 
years have labored here and in their labor have 
served and worshipped the Lord of mercy, are laid 
to rest to await the summons of the final resurrec- 
tion unto eternal glory. Then there shall be reun- 
ion, rejoicing and great glory, world without end! 


The new church was completed and dedicated 
on October 16, 1898. The secretary, Mr. Ernst 
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Tenner, entered the following notation into his 
book: 
“After seven months of labor we have succeed- 
ed by the grace of God to dedicate our new church 


on October sixteenth to the praise and glory of the 
Triune God.” 


Shortly after the new church had been com- 
pleted, in the summer of 1900, Pastor Meyer ac- 
cepted a call to the congregation at Dundas, Wis., 
and Pastor Wm. H. Parisius succeeded him, 
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FULL-TIME SCHOOL 


Pastor Parisius likewise had received his 
training in Europe. He came to America with 
his bride in 1893 as a graduate from Kropp, Ger- 
many. That summer he received his first pastor- 
ate in Elroy. This territory was unorganized and 
embraced several preaching stations, After about 
six years of strenuous labor his health began 
to fail him and he resigned his pastorate. Upon 
his recuperation he accepted the Burr Oak eal] and 
was inducted into his pastorate on Sept. 16, 1900. 
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Pastor Wm H. Parisius 
1900 - 1908 

He was a man of great energy and endowed 
with an unbounded enthusiasm, which was conta- 
gious. He came closer to the hearts of the people 
than any of his predecessors. From the beginning 
of his pastorate he saw the need of a full-time 
parochial school and at once bent his efforts to 
that goal. Until now the pastors had taught 
“German school” during the winter months, which 
consisted chiefly in the teaching of German read- 
ing and writing, of Bible history and of Luther’s 
Small Catechism. The remaining part of the 
school year the children attended the various 
“English” district schools. 


It was obvious that this arrangement could 
not continue under present educational require- 
ments. Their absence during the winter months 
retarded the children’s work in the district school 
and the parish school also was not designed to 
round out their training. The establishment and 
gradual development, over the years, of a Chris- 
tian school, which would not inculcate the Scrip- 
tural truths as a subject by itself, separated from 
all other branches of learning, but which would 
seek to embrace all learning and correlate the var- 
ious branches of learning from the Gospel point 
of view,—this was indeed an ideal worthy of a 
Christian congregation. 


It will stand forever to the credit of the con- 
gregation that the majority of its members were 
open to this suggestion made by Pastor Parisius 
and that they began in their midst this fundamen- 


Teacher H. Albrecht 
1902 - 1603 


tal program of Christian training for their chil- 
dren. In the annual meeting of 1902 they decided 
to call a teacher for the school, who was to begin 
his work in the following September. Teacher H. 
Albrecht, who had received his training at North- 
western College, Watertown, and at the Teachers’ 
Seminary at New Ulm, Minn., came in answer to 
the congregation's call and was installed on Aug. 
10, 1902. The first school board included Wm. 
Kremmer as visitor, Henry Jung (Young) as treas- 
urer and Erhard Krech (Craig) as secretary. 


New School and Parsonage 


In the preceding year, 1901, a Hinner 
pipe organ had been purchased at a cost of $420. 
The old Memminger church still served as the 
school. In 1903 they enlarged the school yard by 
the purchase of an additional 50 ft. strip of land 
from Edward Storandt for $25. The new school 
was built that summer and also a spacious new 
parsonage. A record of the cost of these build- 
ings could not be found. The following served on 
the building committee: Edward Young, John 
Storandt, Bernhardt Schleifer, Michael A. Pfaff, 
Fred A. Young, Henry Fischer, Wm. Kremmer. 


The parsonage grounds, encircled with a board 
fence, were bare with the exception of one lonely 
ash. This had been planted in earlier years and 
stood near the kitchen door. Upon the completion 
of the new parsonage Pastor Parisius planted all 
the American elm which now grace the parsonage 
lawn. He also planted the spruce between the 
house and the garden which in recent years began 
to die and had to be cut down. 


The cemetery also came in for a face-lifting. 
This had been neglected, as most cemeteries were 
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Parsonage Erected in 1903 


in that period. 
monument for Pastor Memminger’s grave. They 
cut the brush on the unused portion of the ceme- 
tery, filled in the sunken graves and leveled the 
grounds. Henceforth they clipped the grass reg- 
ularly with a lawn mower and installed also a 
pump. A cemetery committee was elected and 
charged with the responsibility to keen the ceme- 
tery in order. The first members of this commit- 
tee were Ernst Tenner, Wm. Kremmer and Ed- 
ward Young. : 


Church dues at this time averaged about $12 
per family, apart from the amount paid regularly 
into the building fund. Single men paid two dol- 
lars and widows one dollar per year. Sunday and 
festival ecllections for the year totaled $67.48. The 
mission festival collection in 1904 was $55. 


The members delivered wood for $2.50 per 
cord for 4 ft. length and $1.40 ner cord for 2 ft. 
length. White oak fence posts were delivered at 
six cents per post. A new screen door cost $1.25. 


The Chicago market quoted top Herefords @ 
8.00; hogs @ 7.37; choice lambs @ 6.50; wocl @ 
.2214. Wheat ranged between .63 to .79; oats 
between .23 to .48. 


Times were getting prosperous and the con- 
gregation’s property of a recently built church, a 
new school and a new parsonage reflected the in- 
creasing material wealth of its members. 


This was the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The telephone, phonogragh, electric light 
bulb, the gascline engine, the self-binder and seed- 
er, the threshing machine, the horseless carriage, 
—these and many other things had been invented 
recently. What next? Would man even take to 
the air and fly? This already was rumored and 
men wondered. Since the world has stood such 


The congregation now erected a 
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things have never been before. It was the birth 
of a new period in world history, the beginning of 
the age of technology. This age would bring un- 
imaginable conveniences and comforts into the 
home and life of the common man. These also 
are the gifts of Ged. But it would also bring hor- 
rors and devastations such as the world had never 
known before. For with the age of technology 
also the age of global wars was conceived, expe- 
dited with weapons of total destruction. These 
too must come to pass as the judgment of God up- 
on His materialistic-minded children, that they 
may set their hearts upon the Kingdom which is 
not of this world. 


Teacher Theo. Schultz 


1904 - 1908 
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School Crisis And Golden Jubilee 


In the fall of 1903 Teacher H. Albrecht accept- 
ed a call to a congregation in Bay View, Milwau- 
kee, after little more than a year’s stay. It almost 
proved disastrous for the newly organized school 
with its fifty-four pupils. Though Pastor Parisi- 
us took over during the interim, an under-current 
of antagonism against a full-time school with a 
regular teacher began to make itself felt strongly. 
The failure to obtain a new teacher for the balance 
of the entire school year gave the opposition full 
opportunity to exploit every means to kill the proj- 
ect. But it also gave the advocates a chance to 
think the matter through and to prove their met- 
tle. The matter came up for a test vote in the 
annual and again in the spring meeting of 1904 and 
in each meeting, contrary to expectations, the ma- 
jority favored to continue to send out a call, until 
a teacher had been secured. In August, 1904, 
Candidate Theodore Schultz, a graduate that year 
of the Synod’s Teachers’ Seminary at New Ulm, 
was installed as the new teacher. 


With the school permanently established the 
congregation began to concern itself with the 
forthcoming celebration of its golden jubilee on 
Sept. 10, 1905. To assist in this preparation a 
Ladies’ Aid Society came into being with twenty- 
four charter members. At the time of its fiftieth 
anniversary the congregation numbered 72 full 
families, 18 single men, 16 widows. Four charter 


members lived to celebrate the golden jubilee: 
Augustus Jung, Sebastian Pfaff, Johannes Pfaff 
and Michael Pfaff. 


In the summer of 1907 Pastor Parisius was 
granted a leave of absence to visit his parents and 
relatives in Germany. En route he also visited 
Wernshausen, the old home village of the founders 
of the congregation and of many later immigrants. 
As he walked on the church cemetery he found 
many tombstones inscribed with the names of his 
Burr Oak parishioners. The most frequent names 
were Pfaff, Storandt and Jung. He contacted rel- 
atives and friends and returned to Burr Oak as the 
bearer of many warm greetings, 


In the following spring of 1908 Teacher 
Schultz received his release to accept a call to Jef- 
ferson, Wis. In September Pastor Parisius ac- 
cepted a call to Lake Mills, Wis. At this writing 
Teacher Schultz, retired from teaching, lives in 
LaCrosse. Pastor Parisius, who is 86 years old, 
lives in retirement in Stanley, Wis. 


A Teacher Dwelling 


Mr. Henry Clasen, a graduate of New 
Ulm, and Pastor H. W. Herwig of Rolling Stone, 
Minn., came to Burr Oak in that same year as the 
new men. Pastor Herwig was a former graduate 
of Synod’s Theological Seminary at Wauwatosa. 
He was the congregation’s second American-train- 
ed pastor. 
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Church Board in 1905 


Ed. Jung, Sch. Bd. 
Erh Krech, Sch. Bd. 


B. Schleifer, Sch. Bd. 
Fred Ewert, Treas. 


Pastor Parisius 
E. Rommel, Pres. 
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Ad. Krech, Sec’y. 
H. Jung, Sch. Bd. 


Fred Jung, Elder 
H. Fischer, Elder 
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School Children in 1905 


Shortly after his arrival Teacher Clasen oc- 
cupied Himself in spare time with the creation of 
a church band (Blaschor). He began mostly from 
scratch and taught each member to play his par- 
ticular instrument. The band accompanied the 
congregational singing on-festivals and provided 
music on special occasions. One of these occasions 
was the annual school picnic, which had taken on 
the gaiety of a carnival with games of chance and 
all manner of amusement. School picnics of this 
nature were in vogue in Lutheran congregations 
throughout the State in these years. They began 
with a good purpose, but gradually got out of 
bounds, until they became a nuisance. When they 
were curbed, people lost interest. 


So they soon petered out, as all church enter- 
tainments will, for the church cannot compete 
with the world in offering people entertainments. 
Nor is the church called to do so. Its concern is 
for the elect of God, that they keep themselves 
blameless and without rebuke in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, among whom 
they are to shine as lights. And in this calling 
the Christian congregation cannot divide its ener- 
gies or dissipate its strength, without seriously 
impairing its own inner, spiritual growth. 


Shortly after his arrival, in 1909, Pastor Her- 
wig canvassed the congregation to solicit funds 
for the building of the Lutheran Hospital in La 
Crosse. The direct interest of the congregation 
in this project lay in the assurance that our hos- 
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pitalized people would be served here by a Luth- 
eran chaplain. 


Until 1913 the teachers lived in a rented dwel- 
ling, not far from the school. When the owner 
now desired the use of this house for himself, the 
congregation purchased from Edward Storandt 
for $300 an additional plot of ground directly north 
of the school yard and built its own teacher dwel- 
ling. Henry Fischer, Albert Pfaff and Bernhardt 
Schleifer served on the building committee. The 
cost of the house approximated $2500, 


Teacher Henry Clasen 
1908 - 1918 


Teacher Dwelling. 


Transition to English & Tin Lizzies 


Born and educated in this country Pastor 
Herwig had a fluent command of the English lang- 
uage. This was beginning to be an essential re- 
quirement of pastors in the future development 
of our German Lutheran Church of America. As 
the old German immigrants gradually passed out 
of the picture and the American-born generation 
put its hand to the helm, the transition from the 
German to the English language was inevitable. 
Pastor Herwig was alert to this impending transi- 
tion; he also felt the need of it and gradually be- 
gan to meet that need. Beginning in January, 


Pastor H. W. Herwig 
1908 - 1917 
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Erected in 1913 

1914, he conducted an English service every sixth 
Sunday. In a matter of ten years English serv- 
ices were conducted biweekly and the teaching in 
our school was done almost entirely in English. 
But our transition to English, though it was in- 


evitable, did not solve basic problems. Rather it 
multiplied them. 


Material prosperity now came into full swing 
primarily through the demands of the war ma. 
chine, which suddenly had been put into motion 
with the outbreak of the First World War. The 
Chicago Market quoted top Herefords @ 21.50; 
hogs @ 23.50; wheat ranged from 2.30 to 3:00: 


Everybody was driving a tin lizzie. The more 
prosperous ones disdained the lowly flivver and 
drove heavier cars, even though they suffered deep 
humiliation when the flivvers by-passed them on 
difficult roads of mud or bottomless sand. These 
were gala days at home. But the blue-green wa- 
ters of the high seas were tainted pink and the 
soil of Europe was drenched with human blood. 
The quiet in the land, who took silent note and 
kept themselves aloof from the hurrah spirit of 
the world and the church, were deeply grieved and 
mourned in silence. Some had sons in military 
service, and others had sons on the western front, 
where the battle raged hotly. For them it was 
not a gala day. They kept watch in the night and 
waited for the dawning of the morning, for the 
hand of the Lord lay heavily upon them. But as 
a whole the boys were needed on the farms and by 
comparison with the cities’ contribution few farm 
boys were called to the colors, 


The church dues in these war years averaged 
between twelve to fourteen dollars per year. The 
mission festival collection climbed to $163.85. 
The pastor’s salary increased to $700 and the tea- 
cher’s to $550. 


July 1, 1917, Pastor Herwig requested his re- 
lease and accepted a call to Lewiston, Minn. He 
remained in Lewiston, until his retirement. Well 
advanced in years he now lives in Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Upon Pastor Herwig’s departure the congre- 
gation sought to recall Pastor Parisius. When he 
declined the call, they called him a second time, 
but without success, 


Their failure to cbtain a pastor with an offer 
of a $700 salary per year led them to increase the 
salary to $806. In the fall of the same year Pas- 
tor C. Voges of Ridgeville, Monrce Co., came as the 
new man. He was a former graduate of the Mis- 
souri Synod’s Theological Seminary in Springfield, 
Ill. Pastor Vcges unfortunately was deficient in 
the English language, which seriously handicapped 
him in his pastoral work and gave rise to discon- 
tent within the congregation. 


In the following spring, April, 1918, Teacher 
Clasen asked for his release and therewith left the 
teaching profession. At the present time he lives 
in St. Paul, Minn. Teacher F. Grimm of Appleton 
succeeded him and received a salary of $600. In 
the following year both salaries were increased by 
$200 each, but the congregation constantly had dif- 
ficulty in meeting its budget and began to sink in- 
to debt. Its entire property, newly erected less 
than a score years ago, began to show signs of neg- 
lect, and disinterest pervaded the entire congre- 
gational life. The war prosperity did not lay 
many real offerings upon the Lord’s altar, 
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Pustor C. F. Voges. 1917 - 1923 


Teacher F. Grimm. 1918 - 1922 
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ichter, Teacher. 1922 - 23 

Beck row, left to right: Russell Kramer, Victor Pfaff, 
Maynard Schleifer, Miss D. Richter, Teacher, Lilah 
Pfaff, Mildred Storandt, Irene Lash. 


Brent row: Ruth Schleifer, Merlin Schleifer, Wayne Schlei- 
fer, Leonard Fischer, Norma Schleifer, Margaret Lash. 


Absent: Susan Kramer, Bernice Schleifer, Lilah Lash. 


Pastor Voges Dies 


In 1919 Pastor Voges began to serve the 
congregation in Township Little Falls, Monroe 
County. Here he conducted services biweekly on 
Sunday afternoons, as also in Melrose. Several 
years later Little Falls and Cataract united as one 
parish and called their own pastor. Pastor Parisi- 
us had begun to serve the Melrose field in 1902, 
and since that time it has remained affiliated with 
the Burr Oak parish, ; 


In August, 1922, Teacher Grimm requested 
his release in order to go to a Missouri Synod con- 
gregation near Lewiston, Minn., where he remain- 
ed until his retirement. He lives at present in 
Winona, Minn. Miss Dorothy Richter came as a 
supply teacher for one year. In the following 
spring, on May 16, 1923, the very day on which he 
began to collect funds for the liquidation of Syn- 
od’s mounting debt and the building of a new 
seminary, Pastor Voges died suddenly of a heart 
attack, 


Things had not gone well in the congregation 
in the past years. The membership by 1922 drop- 
ped to 71 families, 23 single men, and 15 single 
women. The blame for this cannot be pinned 
down to a single or even to a group of isolated fac- 
tors, but must be understood and appreciated in 
the light of the course of events, which were shap- 
ed by the war and the mass reaction to that war. 
Individuals, who were stricken by the sudden 
death of their pastor, humbled themselves before 
the Lord and looked to His mercy not to forsake 
them and their congregation. 


Hold fast That which thou hast 


After the death of Pastor Voges the con- 
gregation concerned itself first with the replace- 
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Teacher O. C. Albrecht 
1922 - 1927 


ment of a permanent teacher. Mr. O. C. Albrecht 
of Hutchinson, Minn., a former graduate of New 
Ulm, came in answer to the congregation’s call and 
was installed in July, 1923. Two months later, 
on Sept. 9, 1923, the present pastor was installed. 
He came from Globe, Arizona, where he had been 
stationed in the inner mission, following his grad- 
uation in 1921 from the Theological Seminary at 
Wauwatosa, 


The first impression upon our arrival was 
that the members stood aloof in an attitude of 
uncertainty, to wait and see what might come 
forth out of the wild and wooly west. Perhaps 
they were looking for chaps and six-shooter, but 
we had neither. However, Mr. Albrecht noted the 
same aloofness, and he came from the adjoining 
state. Later we learned that this reserve is a 
natural] trait of the Saxons, who are undemonstra- 
tive and do not carry their emations on their coat 
sleeve, 


In the installation service and in the following 
Sunday services { was perplexed by the small at- 
tendance of a congregation which numbered 250 
communicants, according to the church records. 
I mentioned this to one of the board members, but 
he shrugged and said, ‘“‘You’ll get used to it.’’ 
Since that time many moons have come and gone, 
and I am not used to it yet. The regular church 
attendance in comparison with the membership 
list has consistently remained small throughout 
these years. Almost every Sunday I am grieved 
and have been grieved since my arrival over this 
neglect of so great a number of our members. 
What accounting will they give to the Lord that 
they permit His Word to be proclaimed regularly 
to their empty pew? 


From the beginning the congregation 
gave Mr. Albrecht and me its complete confidence, 
and it is a joy to work among people, who trust 


Pastor M. A. Zimmermann 
Since 1923 


one to the utmost and give him their love and de- 
votion. This made our work much easier and in- 
spired us to prove ourselves worthy of their con- 
fidence. 


We collected $1519.15 for the liquidation of 
Synod’s debt and the building of a new seminary. 
This sum exceeded our allotted quota. The cur- 
riculum of the school was revised with the inclu- 
sion of the eighth grade, so that the pupils were 
not compelled to attend the public district schools 
in the eighth grade for their certificate, nor to 
write the State-prescribed test for enrollment in 
high school. Our school must stand on its own 
feet and graduate its pupils so that they may not 
only easily master the required high school work, 
but that by the time of graduation they have 
found their bearings and have learned to think 
on whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely and of good report. 


We began a midweek Bible Study period, so 
that the individual members might be led into the 
Scriptures and draw for themselves directly from 
the refreshing streams of the Water of Life. This 
midweek Bible Study, conducted during the win- 
ter months, has continued through the years to 
the present time. 


In order that the pastor may partake of Holy 
Communion together with the congregation, and 
not only at conferences with fellow pastors, the 
congregation in the fall of 1923 delegated the 
teacher to administer the Lord’s Supper to the 
pastor whenever he desires to commune, 


The congregation understood this procedure 
at once and appreciated the oneness with its pastor 
in kneeling together at the Lord's Table to be nour- 
ished with the same bread and be refreshed by the 
same cup unto eternal life. There is something 
in going to Communion together, which defies all 
explanation. It unites believers inwardly and 
strengthens the spiritual bond of fellowship, even 
as it unites them inseparably with their Lord. 
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The members understood this, each in his 
way, and rejoiced in it. However the ministers 
in the pastoral conference, who had heard of it in 
a round-about way, could not and would not under- 
stand it and resented it. When they approached 
me about the matter, the only objection they could 
raise was that I lowered myself in the eyes of my 
members. They stood in fear of losing the false 
halo of their position. 


In those first years we liquidated our 
debt and undertook many major repairs and im- 
provements on the buildings. Practically all the 
buildings needed a new roof and a repaint job. 
The electric highline was extended beyond Mindoro 
into the rural areas in the summer of 1927 and 
offered us the luxury of electric light and power. 
The entire wiring of all the buildings, including 
the fixtures, amounted to a total of $735.62. In 
addition one member donated $200 in memory of 
his wife for the installation of an electric organ 
blower. 


Teacher A. V. Gruber 
1927 - 29 


In the late summer of 1927 Teacher Albrecht 
accepted a call to Hustisford, Wis. Teacher A. V. 
Gruber, who had served as a supply teacher in 
Marshfield the previous school year, succeeded 
him. Mr. Albrecht, now retired, lives in Water- 
town. In the fall of that year came our separation 
from the Wisconsin Synod. 


SYNOD CONTROVERSY 


Since the beginning of this present cen- 
tury a division existed in Synod between two dif- 
ferent schools of thought and ways of life. They 
were the result of two divergent approaches to the 
Holy Scriptures themselves and to the study and 
the application of the Scriptures to everyday life. 
In the Watertown case of 1924 this internal divi- 
sion became decisive and openly revealed the cleav- 
age of Synod. In a special session in November, 
1927, of the West Wisconsin District the majority 
party officially ousted the minority party to be 
rid of it, in total disregard of truth, common de- 
cency, and of Christian faith and love. And in 
order “‘to have peace” the General Synod with all 
its districts approved this godless action of the 
West Wisconsin District. 


Because the pastor of our congregation also 
was ousted with the minority party and the con- 
gregation upon retaining its pastor was ousted 
likewise by Synod, the entire Synod Controversy 
henceforth is interwoven with our own history. 
In order that the younger generation of today and 
our children after us will grasp and understand 
the import of this synodical controversy, it is nec- 
essary that we review it here in its historical set- 
ting. To do this we must appraise the major de- 
velopments in the world and in the church of the 
past few decades. 


World War I 


; Never before "had men experienced such 
rapid and far-reaching material progress resulting 
from the ever-increasing scientific discoveries and 
mechanical inventions, as they had witnessed since 
the beginning of this century. And now in the 
war men witnessed also brutality, ruthless de- 
struction and devastation in such degree and on 
such vast scale, as it had never been experienced 
in world history. 

The war with its ferocity and madness and 
hysteria signaled and revealed the inner collapse 
of the civilization of the entire past century. Men 
were animated by the thoughts of personal free- 
dom and gave themselves to the attainment of 
security and peace by means of material prosperity 
alone. This goal in life came, as it always does, 
as the inevitable result of the inner rejection of 
the Gospel. Rejecting the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, men sought to cultivate 
and to preserve peace on earth by means of prac- 
ticing humanity, personal freedom, human justice, 
human faith and love. The war with its uncheck- 
ed brutality revealed what is in man and put these 
self-righteous thoughts and conceited theories of 
man to an open shame, 


But in their blindness, even while they lay 
bleeding in their wounds, men failed to see these 
things, that man always prepares his own down- 
fall by his rejection of the Gospel through his in- 
nate pride and impenitence. Instead of realizing 
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these things they raised the cry that the church 
and Christianity had failed. If the Gospel is 
meant with this charge, it is not only nonsense, 
but a further defiance of the Almighty, 


However if the outward church and the pro- 
fessed Christians are pinned down with this 
charge, the charge surely stands. But they, who 
raised this charge, are unjustified and condemned 
in their own impenitence and unbelief. It is in- 
teresting to note that this charge, originated in 
the unbelieving world, reveals that it sensed what 
the professed Christians should have recognized 
from the start. 


The War’s Cause 


We are brought to grips here with the 
real cause of the First World War, which was the 
beginning of the eruption of a world turmoil that 
has persisted and grown in its immensity to the 
present hour and by all the signs of the times will 
continue in its vast sweep to completely steep the 
whole earth in a human blood-bath. Then the 
Lord Jesus Himself will come in the clouds of hea- 
ven to end this satanic and human brutality for- 
ever and take His elect unto Himself in glory. 


The world in its pride and impenitence, seek- 
ing to build its own kingdom in defiance of the 
Kingdom of Christ, prepared its own doom in the 
outbreak of the First World War, so that it can- 
not come to peace again. It carries its blame in 
its absolute rejection of the Gospel. But this 
does not concern us Christians, who are called out 
from this world and are separated from this world 
by the blood of Christ. 


What concerns us is our own guilt in this 
First World War,—a war which has never come 
to an end. The wild Twenties, the depression of 
the Thirties, the glcbal war of the Forties and the 
cold war of the Fifties are only different phases 
of the World War which began in 1914. And the 
guilt of our fathers and our own guilt is our failure 
to recognize our own inner falling away from the 
Gospel and the lack of our earnest intentions to 
return to the Lord with our whole hearts. 


This inward falling away from the Gospel is 
one of the great signs of the end-time (2 Thess. 
2:3). The professing church, both in our own 
circles and in outside circles, refuses to recognize 
this end-time sign in itself. In our own synodical 
circles the call to repentance is squelched with the 
frivolous Laodicean attitude that the church is 
flourishing today and has no need of rebuke (cf. 
Rev. 3:14-22). As a result Christian hearts be- 
come hardened in the error of their ways and in- 
stead of repenting grow only more carnal and cal- 
lous. 


Spiritual Brutality 

Since the beginning of this century a 
wonderful work had been done in our Wisconsin 
Synod Theological Seminary at Wauwatosa. By 


the grace of God this work, begun prior to the out- 
break of the war, continued during hostilities and 
even into the beginning of the Twenties. This 
work was initiated and championed chiefly by 
Prof. J. Ph. Koghler. It consisted in leading the 
theological students, the future pastors of our 
Synod, into a direct and thorough study of the 
Scriptures. Though this seems self-evident, yet 
it was far from being that; for in the entire past 
century, both in Europe and in America, theologi- 
cal seminaries placed théir main emphasis on the 
study of the writings of the church fathers and on 
the study of the doctrines of the church. This 
emphasis diverted the students from a direct study 
of the Scriptures, rather than that it led them into 
the Scriptures themselves, 


Through this direct and unhampered study 
of the Scriptures themselves, as it was carried on 
at our seminary, our pastors and our entire Synod 
should have been alerted enough to recognize the 
conditions in the church. which brought the war 
as the judgment of God upon us and upon the 
whole world. But few lifted their voices during 
the war and after open hostilities ceased, who 
struck the right chord in showing us our guilt 
and endeavored to lead us into repentance and into 
a renewal of our inward life. The lonely voices 
that cried in the spirit of the prophets of the 
Scripture were drowned in the Babel of confusion. 
When the Armistice was declared in November, 
1918, the world gave itself up to the mad orgies 
of the Armistice Day celebrations and continued 
this wild spree throughout the Twenties, until 
the Lord Himself called a halt to this mad- 
mess by a world-wide depression. And the prc- 
fessed Christians and the entire outward church 
was part and parcel of this post-war spree, instead 
of wearing sackcloth and ashes. While world his- 
tory will remember the Twenties only for their 
gangsterism, bank robberies, moonshine and stock 
market boom and “bust,” church history will re- 
cord this period as the beginning of spiritual gang- 
sterism, racketeering and ruthlessness. 

‘Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lord, and against his anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us. He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh: The Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, and 
vex them in his sore displeasure. Yet have I set 
my king upon my holy hill of Zion’. Ps. 2. 


Despite to the Spirit of Grace 


But what, in this madness, had become 
of the solid work done in our Theological Seminary 
in the past quarter century? Of course, it also 
went by the board and was swept away by this 
deluge. Never did Israel in the Old Testament 
so sin against the Gospel as our fathers and we 
sinned against it in the light of New Testament 
revelation. 


Here and there solitary voices were raised in 


protest against this ruthlessness, which made mer- 
chandise with the Gospel, turned the sacred work 
of the church into a racket and rudely slammed 
the door into the face of every call to repentance. 
Prof. Karl Koehler and Prof. Herbert Parisius of 
Northwestern College, who vainly sought to stem 
the tide and to hew to the line, were compelled to 
resign in 1924. Prof, E. E, Sauer was ousted in 
1928, because he refused to buckle under. Prof. 
S. Probst could not bear it and finally resigned. 


When Prof. G. Ruediger at our Theological 
Seminary leaped into the breach, willing to sacri- 
fice himself by taking the blame of Synod’s con- 
fusion upon himself, so that sanity might be re- 
stored, they openly defamed him and discharged 
him from the seminary faculty. Prof. J. Ph. 
Koehler, the dean of our seminary and the teacher 
of our pastors for thirty previous years and more, 
spoke out in protest against Synod’s gangsterism 
with the result that they accused him of senility, 
decried him as a false teacher and in 1930 dis- 
charged him frem the Seminary. 


In the fall of 1926, in the days of great folly 
and confusion of faces, Pastor W. F. Beitz had pre- 
sented a paper to his pastoral conference, based 
upon the Apostle’s Letter to the Galatians. In 
this message he fearlessly rebuked the sins of the 
day, as they were in evidence among us everywhere 
and called upon his fellow pastors and the entire 
Syneid to repent and to seek the Lord while it is 
still today, ere the night cometh and engulf us all. 


Th’s message, given in the simplicity of faith, 
proved to be a bombshell. It brought into focus 
the real issues that were at stake. Shall we re- 
pent and forsake our evil ways and return to a 
sober study of the Scriptures and out of it draw 
new life and new health? Or shall we continue 
blindly on our way, frivolously joining hands with 
the world, end close our eyes and hearts to the 
judgment of God which rests upon us? 


Synod’s fateful answer was given when they 
called a special session in Watertown in November, 
1927, and in that session denounced the Beitz Mes- 
sage of repentance as false doctrine and formally 
ousted Pastor Beitz as a member of the Wisconsin 
Synod. Immediately upon this godless action of 
Synod the present pastor of the congregation sent 
his resignation to the President of the Synod as a 
protest against this fearful outrage. However, 
Synod did not accept his resignation, but instead 
also ousted him together with all such, who refus- 
ed to bow the knee to Synod’s Baal. Among the 
ousted stood also our teacher, Mr. Gruber, who 
likewise had protested Synod’s action, 


The brutality of the world, as it stood revealed 
in and after the war, had now grown into a spirit- 
ual brutality in the church, because the church 
had failed to recognize and to embrace its day of 
visitation. This is now the judgment of God upon 
us, which has continued unabated these many 
years unto the present hour. And the end is not 
yet. 


SSS 


Church Board at Diamond Jubilee in 1930 


Frent row, left to right: 


Alex Storandt, Elder, Henry Lash, Elder, Milton Pfaff, 


Sec’y, Henry Tenner, Treas., Herbert Storandt, Pres. 


Back row: 
Sch. Bd., E’win Craig, Sch. Bd. 


The Congregation’s Stand 


Both pastor and teacher were willing to 
resign and leave the congregation, if it so desired; 
but both men also warned the congregation to take 
heed unto the Word of God which had been pro- 
claimed to it and to take a stand, which it could 
uphold before the throne of God. From the be- 
ginning of the controversy, by the grace of God, 
the congregation stood united and determined to 
retain its pastor and teacher; it went on record to 
this effect and informed the Synod accordingly. 


In total disregard of this stand of the congre- 
gation the synodical officials not only requested, 
but demanded a meeting with the assembled con- 
gregation in which they might present their case 
against the pastor and teacher, who were guilty 
of nothing more than to protest Synod’s attitude 
and action in ousting consecrated men, who sought 
to call Synod to repentance. One official of Syn- 
od, Pastor C. Siegler of Bangor, threatened the 
president of the congregation with court action, 
if he failed to call this requested meeting, 


Mr. Herbert Storandt, the president of the 
congregation and also its delegate to the special 
November ouster session in Watertown, had wit- 
nessed Synod’s ruthless attitude and actions and 
gave his own report of the affair to the congrega- 
tion. He advised the congregation to refuse a 
meeting to these church officials, who showed no 
regard for the truth and for fair play, but were 
only determined to undermine the confidence of 
the congregation in its pastor and teacher and, if 
necessary to gain their ends, would not hesitate 
to disrupt our congregation, as they already had 
disrupted the Synod and individual congregations 
as well. The entire Church Board upheld him in 
this stand, and the congregation turned down the 
request of the officials by a vote of sixty-two to 
fifteen. A following motion that the congregation 
“retain its pastor and teacher and to let Synod 
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M. A. Zimmermann, Pastor, Arthur Schleifer, Sch. Bd., Fred Schleifer, 


take action” was carried by a vote of seventy-eight 
to two. 


But Synod persisted in its demands for a 
meeting. After various responses by the Board, 
declaring the congregation’s stand, had been com- 
pletely ignored by the synodical officials, then 
another communication was received from an offi- 
cial, Pastor Geiger, with the same demand. Upon 
this letter the secretary of the congregation, Mr. 
Milton Pfaff, responded with a final appeal to the 
Synod. Mr. Milton Pfaff composed the letter 
alone. Upon reading it to the congregation and 
receiving its unanimous approval, he sent the let- 
ter to Pastor Geiger. The letter, written in Ger- 
man, is given here in translated form. 

Mindoro, Wis., Apr. 1, 1928 


Pastor H. Geiger, Sec’y pro tem. 
Randolph, Wis. 
Dear Pastor Geiger: 


We received your letter and read it to the 
congregation. The congregation is determined that 
it will stand with its pastor, for it finds no false 
doctrine in him. Pastor Zimmermann was suspend- 
ed, because he agrees with Pastor Beitz’ Message, 
The Just Shall Live by Faith. This is a faithful call 
to repentance, which all of us screly need, for we all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
Four and a half years ago Pastor Zimmermann was 
sent to us as a faithful messenger of the Word of 
God. He still is this tcday. He preaches Christ, 
the Crucified One, to us every Sunday out of an 
overflowing heart. He strengthens us in our faith, 
we return to our homes strengthened in the true 
faith in our Saviour and find rest for our needy 
souls. We rejoice, yea, our soul rejoices in the liv- 
ing God and is joyful. Therefore, dear Pastor 
Geiger, do not take this good part from us and do 
not plague us henceforth with your continuous writ- 
ings to our congregation, in order to condemn our 
pastor. We will have to suffer it, but the hand of 
the Highest can change all things. 

Earnestly beseeching you, 
Milton Pfaff, 
Sec'y of the Ev. Luth. Christ 
Congregation of Burr Oak, Wis. 
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March, 1930 


This was the spontaneous voice of the congre- 
gation and it humbled me into the dust. As kings 
and priests before God they also stood as kings 
and priests before men and dared to tell a self- 
seeking church official, that in the light of Holy 
Scriptures they formed their own judgment of the 
Beitz Paper, as also of the character and message 
of their own pastor. After hearing that letter I 
resolved, as I never resolved before, that I would 
give my life, if need be, to serve Burr Oak and save 
it from the ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing 
(Matth. 7:15-23), who run rough-shod over the 
consciences of men and who seek to make mer- 
chandise of the souls of the saints. 


The officials’ answer to Mr, Milton Pfaff’s 
letter came in the form of the official ousting of 
the mee Oak Congregation from the Wisconsin 
Synod. 


Many pastors in Synod slept on uneasy pillows 
and sought to heal the breach, but without endan- 
gering their own necks and their own secure posi- 
tions. They agitated for a Peace Committee, to 
whom the ousted men might appeal. To test the 
sincerity of their intentions and give Synod an- 
other chance to right its great wrong, I put the his- 
tory of my case into writing and in January, 1930, 
personally appeared before this Peace Committee 
and read my story. It was wasted effort. The 
Peace Committee, perhaps even unwittingly, mere- 
ly served as a blind, for Synod refused to hear any- 


thing about repentance and the judgment of God, 
which has come upon us as the result of our fail- 
ure to take the Lord’s chastisement to heart. 


My appeal to the Peace Committee found pub- 
lication in Faith-Life (March, 1930) and a copy of 
it was mailed to each family of the congregation. 
A copy of all documents pertaining to the contro- 
versy may still be had for the asking, 


And so the matter stands even today. But 
the controversy has not been dropped. To this 
hour Synod has continued persistently to oust any 
and every man, who dares to rise in protest against 
its hardened attitude and action in refusing fellow- 
ship to all, who have seriously sounded the call to 
repentance. Nor have we dropped the controver- 
sy. Nigh to thirty years we have carried re- 
proach by remaining separate from any synodical 
affiliation and by upholding and broadening our 
probes in the columns of our periodical, Faith- 

ife, 


Student E. Wibracht 
1929 - 30 


Parsonage. 


1930 


THE DEPRESSION 


While we were still in the heat of the 
synod controversy, the wild Twenties with their 
unsound prosperity came to an abrupt end, when 
the economic depression hit the whole wide world 
squarely between the eyes. 


The war deflated our false pride in our highly 
vaunted civilization; the synod controversy strip- 
ped us of our false righteousness and let us stand 
naked before our God; and the world-wide econom- 
ic depression now uncovered our false security 
in the material things of this world. These were 
the swift judgments of God upon His wayward 
children, that they might turn from their evil 
ways and not be condemned with the world. 


But who hath believed our report? And to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? Must it 
also be written of us, as it was written of Israel 
of old: ‘O Lord, are not thine eyes upon the truth? 
Thou hast stricken them, but they have not griev- 
ed; thou hast consumed them, but they have re- 
fused to receive correction: They have made their 
faces harder than a rock; they have refused to 
return. (Jer, 5:3). 


In the summer of 1929 Teacher Gruber re- 
signed in order to enter upon another line of work. 
Today he lives in Pottsville, Penn. Student Edwin 
Wibracht from the Teachers’ Seminary at River 
Forest, IIl., came for one year to supply our imme- 
diate need. In the following summer, 1930, Mr. 
K. W. Nienow came as our permanent teacher 
from Lynn, Kansas, where he had been stationed 
since his graduation from River Forest. About 
a month after Mr. Nienow’s arrival we celebrated 
our congregation’s diamond jubilee. 


We gave our jubilee offering of $282.00 to 
Prof. J. Ph. Koehler, who in the very week of our 


diamond jubilee moved to Neillsville upon being 
discharged by the officials of Synod, after about 
forty years of consecrated teaching in Synod’s col- 
lege and theological seminary. This was Syned’s 
thanks to our old teacher, who sought to lead us 
into the Scriptures and out of them give usa 
Seriptural view of life and death. Not only did 
Synod thereby disown the man, but it publicly also 
disowned the very Gospel of our Saviour, which 
he represented, 


Prof. J. Ph. Koehler 
Taken in 1949 


These depression years were hard and 
trying, especially so since they followed directly 
upon the lush years of the previous decade. These 
years tried the souls of men in more ways than 
one. The Chicago market in 1932 and 1933 quoted 
prime Herefords @ 7.60; canner cows @ 2.25; 
hogs reached a low @ 1.65 and a high @ 5.65; 
calves @ .04; corn @ .22; oats fell as low as .15; 
butter sold @ .18 and eggs @ .08. 


Many congregations were compelled to cur- 
tail their work. Not a few closed their parochial 
schools. Everybody had to pull up his belt a 
notch or two; some pulled it up three or four 
notches; and some even didn't have a belt left. 
Farm foreclosures were a common thing in those 
days. But by the grace of Gcd we kept our school 
alive and managed to keep our congregational af- 
fairs going on a fairly even keel. In 1934 we op- 
erated on a budget of $2495.71, which included the 
salaries of both men, fuel supply, school supplies 
and all the expenses of the year. Only by strictly 
economizing did we manage to keep out of the red. 
But this had its bad effects again in this respect 
that after prices began to zoom many continued 
to hold for years to their depression contributions. 


Hitler’s rise to power in Germany again set 
the world to polishing its guns and oiling its war 
machines, so that prices began to move upward 
and the family income began to increase. It is an 
interesting and sobering fact to note that in this 
mechanical age the world’s prosperity is always 
linked with the war machine and human blood- 
shed. By 1939 money again came easier, so that 
we could undertake the interior redecoration of 
our church at a cost of $1029.51. Today this 
same work would cost four or five times this 
amount. 


In the summer of 1940 Mr. Nienow left us, 
after having served us during the ten depression 
years, and took charge of the parochial school in 
Clyman, Wis., where he still serves today. Mr. 
Merlin Schleifer, a son of the congregation suc- 
ceeded him. He graduated from the Teachers’ 
Seminary in River Forest during the depression 
years, when some congregations closed their 
schools and almost none expanded them. The re- 
sult was a so-called “overproduction” of teachers 
and many graduates were not placed. He was 
one of these. Upon his return home he applied 


Old Section of Cemetery. 


1955 


for a county teacher’s certificate and taught in 
district schools. In our need of a new teacher for 
our school we secured him. He is the only son 
of the congregation, who prepared himself for pa- 
rochial school teaching. The only other parochial 
school teachers, who have gone forth from our 
congregation, are the two daughters of former 
pastors: Miss Lydia Herwig and Miss Eleanore 
Voges; and recently our daughter Helen, who is 
teaching in Manitowoc. None of the sons of the 
congregation have entered the ministry, except 
the sons of former pastors. As far as is known 
these include Carl Guenther, Herbert Parisius, 


Theophil and Adelbert Voges. 
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Teacher Merlin Schleifer 
1940 - 1950 


et. 


Second World War 


Now came the years of the Second World 
War. Although the farm boys again were mostly 
exempt, nevertheless twenty-three young men of 
our congregation entered military service. Seven- 
teen did combat duty, but only one of them was 
wounded, and that slightly. 


It was during the war years, in 1944, that 
we put a basement under our school and installed 
a furnace at a cost of $1143.69. Mr. Julius Am- 
born gave the congregation a gift of $400 for this 
purpose shortly before his death and the congre- 
gation easily raised the needed balance. Several 
years later we laid new maple flooring in the 
school, 


The decade of the Forties, with a global war 
raging and many hearts bleeding, brought back 
the material prosperity after which our hearts 
were longing. But the quiet and sober people in 
the land preferred the hard years of the depres- 
sion. It is far better to skimp and even to starve, 
than to prosper and wax fat on the tears and blood 
of our fellow men. 


An Explosion 


In the summer of 1950 we had an internal 
explosion, which shook us to our roots. We had 
raised a special collection that spring of $2246.00 
to shingle the church, repair and improve the 
church basement and to drive a well and install 
an electric pump in the school. After meeting 
these expenses we still had a balance left from 
this special collection of about $1000. To use this 
balance the board recommended to install running 
water and a bathroom in the teacher dwelling. 
The recommendation was voted down, 


In view of the fact that we had the money on 
hand to install this convenience and considering 


New Section with Family Lots. 
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1955 


PROSPERITY SRRETURNS 


that the teacher was far underpaid with a salary 
of $125.00 per month, this action was not only 
unkind, but definitely hostile to the teacher. Up- 
on voicing my displeasure over this action, the 
congregation decided that the board get bids from 
plumbers for the installation of these proposed 
improvements and submit these bids to the con- 
gregation for consideration. When this was done, 
after very favorable bids had been obtained, the 
majority voted the project down again. 


If this spirit began to dominate our congre- 
gation, it would eat like a cancer into the vitals 
of our congregational life. I could not tolerate 
such begrudging attitude toward the teacher of 
our children and gave the congregation my resig- 
nation. Mr. Herbert Storandt, the president of 
the congregation, then and there followed with 
his resignation. The teacher resigned likewise 
after the close of the meeting. Like a deck of 
cards our house had collapsed over our heads and 
we went home stunned, every single one of us, 


Student Joel Hensel 
1950 - 51 


School in 1955 


But the Lord is gracious. Every one, jolted 
in his lethargy, turned these things over in his 
mind and heart and the Holy Spirit in His own 
way reunited our hearts in the bond of peace. 


The board met to cast about for suitable can- 
didates, who might be called to replace the depart- 
ing pastor and teacher. A death in our immediate 
relationship took us away for several days. Dur- 
ing that time individual members, apart from the 
board, canvassed the entire congregation and ob- 
tained the signature of every member, who could 
be reached, on a petition, requesting both pastor 
and teacher to remain. It was a gesture which 
spoke louder than words, 


Teacher Schleifer appreciated this extended 
confidence and renewal of his call, but considered 
it unwise to remain. He feared that the same sit- 
uation might develop again, due to the fact that 
he is a son of the congregation. Even the Sav- 
iour out of His own personal experience testified, 
‘A prophet is not without honor, except in his own 
country, and among his own kin, and in his own 
house’ (Mark 6:4). Mr, Schleifer now teaches in 
a Missouri Synod congregation in Gibbon, Minn. 


I remained, because I felt that the congrega- 
tion rose to the occasion and honestly endeavored 
to set its house in order. And I was not mistaken 
in this belief. 


Another Ousting 


Student Joel Hensel, who attended Beth- 
any College in Mankato, Minn., consented to take 
over our school fora year. Before the school year 
was half ended we heard of the ousting of Pastor 
Marcus Albrecht in Akaska, So, Dak. Pastor Al- 
brecht a former graduate of Synod’s Theological 
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Teacher Marcus Albrecht 
Since 1951 


Seminary at Thiensville, Wis., in 1948, had made a 
study of the synod controversy and came to the 
conviction that he could not remain silent over 
against Synod’s sin, which it committed in ousting 
Prof. J. Ph. Koehler and all other men, who had 
testified against the Synod. When he declared 
his stand openly and his determination to fellow- 
ship with the suspended men as his brethren, 
Synod ousted him also. Thereupon we called him 
as the teacher of our school. He was installed on 
July 22, 1951. 


Major Improvements 


In the late summer of the previous year 
the State Industrial Commission requested that 
we build an additional double-door exit to the nave 
of our church and that we modernize the installa- 
tion of our heating system to comply with the 
State building code. Complying with this request 
we undertook in the summer of 1951 an extensive 
remodeling project together with the installation 
of a new oil furnace. We insulated the ceiling, 
sanded and sealed the floor, completely renovated 
the basement and laid new aisle runners and a new 
altar rug. The cost of these improvements totaled 
$7068.07. With a balance of over a thousand dol- 
lars left in the treasury at the end of the year, the 
congregation modernized the teacher dwelling in 
the following year at a cost of $1522.14. 


In undertaking these improvements the mem- 
bers came forth with liberal offerings, so that 
these things could be done without incurring debts. 
And this spirit of good will permitted us to do our 
work joyfully. Aside from the extra offerings 
for improvements the members voluntarily also 
increased their church dues, so that the salaries 
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School Children in 1954 - 55 


Front to rear, left row: Ellis Stetzer, Lois and Lorna Storandt, Bonnie Pfaff, Nancy Pfaff, Armin Kramer and Ernest 
Stetzer. Standing: M. Albrecht, Teacher. 


Center row: Gary Craig and Daniel Craig, Cheryl Paisley and Lois Young, Diane Paisley and Alice Storandt, Wendell 
Craig and Lee Storandt, Grace Storandt and Marilyn Stetzer. 


Right row: Cheryl Hetland, Judith Paisley, Gerald Storandt, Joyce Stetzer. 


were brought into better line with the current high 
cost of living. 


And now in this our Centennial Year we are 
undertaking the installation of a new oil furnace 
in the parsonage and teacher dwelling, the reshin- 
gling and painting of the parsonage, the purchase 
of new schoo! desks and the building of a mother’s 
room under the balcony in the rear of the church. 
We expect to collect about $4,000 to meet these 
expenses. In all these things we are seeking, each 
in his own way, to express our gratitude to the 
Lord our God, who has so richly blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in the heavenly places in 
Christ: According as He hath chosen us in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blame before Him in love. 


Ladies’ Aid Society. 1955 


Front row, left to right: Mrs. Leo Youncke, Mrs. Ernest 
Craig, Mrs. Merlin Kramer, Mrs. Floyd Barclay. 


Back row: Mrs. Lloyd Fisher, Mrs. Walter Storandt, Mrs. 
M. A. Zimmermann, Mrs. Victor Pfaff, Mrs. Roy Fisch- 
er, Mrs. Harry Hesse, Mrs. Frieda Wadel. 


Absent: Mrs. Lyle Cain, Mrs. Vernon Cain, Mrs. Wilferd 
Rodenberg. 
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Confirmation Class of 1955 


Front row, left to right: Bonnie Pfaff, Ernest Stetzer, Armin Kramer. 
Center row: Patricia Kastenschmidt, Nancy Pfaff, Joan Schiller, Nancy Garves, Wendell Craig. 
Back row: Harley Stanhope, Maribeth Timm, Pastor, Phyllis Storandt, Grace Storandat. 


In Closing 


In writing the history of our congregation I 
felt throughout as though I were writing my 
own biography. And in a sense it is just that, 
even as it is also in a measure the life’s history 
of every individual member of our congregation. 
It is our history. 


One third of this past one hundred years of 
our congregation’s existence the Lord in His mer- 
cy has seen fit to use me as the congregation’s pas- 
tor. Wherever Christian faith and hope and love 
flourished in our midst, it is due alone to the mi- 
raculous grace of God, in that He has not dealt 
with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according 
to our iniquities. For as the heaven is high above 
the earth, so great is His mercy toward them that 
fear Him. As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath He removed our transgressions from 
us. 


Wherever the congregation falls short, as it 
does in many, many respects, I, more than any 
other single member, am always to blame. For 
the Lord laid upon me as the pastor the burden of 
the congregation’s welfare in the past one third 
century: To take heed unto myself and to all the 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made me 
overseer, to feed the Church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood (Acts 20:28). 


Z 
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That the congregation as a whole, as well as the 
individual members, did not inwardly develop and 
spiritually grow to the extent that they could and 
should have grown unto the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fullness of Christ, reflects my own lack 
of growth in grace and knowledge. 


For one thing, we never prayed, nor learned 
to pray as the urgent need of the hour and of these 
last days before the end demands. Our time is 
short. The Lord’s return is at hand. The ascend- 
ed and glorified Savior, walking in the midst 
of His Church on earth, admonishes us ever anew: 
Be watchful, and strengthen the things which re- 
main, that are ready to die: For I have not found 
thy works perfect before God. It is the cry of the 
midnight hour: Behold, I come quickly: Hold that 
fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 


Our only hope for the congregation and its 
teacher and pastor lies in the unfathomable grace 
of God, which will not fail us in the future, as it 
has not failed us and our fathers in the past. And 
in this grace of God we will make our boast. He 
has not dealt so with any other people. 


Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and His Father; to Him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


M. A. Zimmermann. 


Church Board. 1955 


From left, back row: Harry Hesse, Pres., Roy Fischer, Sch. Bd., Burton Radcliffe, Sch. Bd., Lester Storandt, Treas., Mer- 
lin Kramer, Sch. Bd., Sidney Hetland, Elder. 


Front row: M. A. Zimmermann, Pastor, Marcus Albrecht, Teacher, Lloyd Fisher, Sec’y.. Wm Craig, Elder 
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Pastor M. A. Zimmermann Cemetery Board. 1956 


Left to right: Frank Storandt, Fred Schleifer, Alfred 
Schleifer, M. A. Zimmermann. 
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CLOSING PRAYER 


Lord, Thee I love with all my heart; 
I pray Thee, ne’er from me depart, 
With tender mercy cheer me. 

Earth has no pleasure I would share, 
Yea, heav’n itself were void and bare 
If Thou, Lord, wert not near me. 

And should my heart for sorrow break, 
My trust in Thee no one could shake. 
Thou art the Portion I have sought; 
Thy precious blood my soul has bought. 
Lord Jesus Christ, My God and Lord, my God and Lord, 
Forsake me not! I trust Thy Word. 


Yea, Lord, ’twas Thy rich bounty gave 
My body, soul and all I have 

In this poor life of labor. 

Lord, grant that I in ev'ry place 

May glorify Thy lavish grace 

And serve and help my neighbor. 

Let no false doctrine me beguile, 

Let Satan not my soul defile. 

Give strength and patience unto me 
To bear my cross and follow Thee. 
Lord Jesus Christ, My God and Lord, my God and Lord, 
In death Thy comfort still afford. 


Lord, let at last Thine angels come, 

To Abram’s bosom bear me home, 

That I may die unfearing ; 

And in its narrow chamber keep 

My body safe in peaceful sleep 

Until Thy reappearing. 

And then from death awaken me 

That these mine eyes with joy may see, 
O Son of God, Thy glorious face, 

My Saviour and my Fount of grace. 
Lord Jesus Christ, My prayer attend, my prayer attend, 
And I will praise Thee without end. Amen. 


Martin Schalling, 1567 


Officers 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


d Herewith recognition is made of the faithful service of members, who unstintingly gave of their 
time and talents to serve the congregation in the past century in the various offices, 


Presidents 


Augustus Jung, 1859-62 
Just Rommel, 1862-64 
Moritz Jung, 1865 
Michael Pfaff, 1866-68 
Georg Pfaff, 1869-71 
Augustus Jung, 1872-74 
Christian Wolf, 1875-77 
Franz Jung, 1878-80 
Aug. F. Storandt, 1881-83 
Wm. F. Storandt, 1884-86 
Wm. Kremmer, 1887-89 
Chr. Genske, 1890-94 
Wm. Storandt, 1895-97 
Fr. Storandt, 1898-1900 
Emil Rommel, 1901-19 
Fred Cook, 1920-22 
Herbert Storandt, 1923-50 
Harold Reck, 1951 

Harry Hesse, 1951— 


Treasurers 


Wm. Herrmann, 1859-66 
Bernh. Fischer, 1867-68 
Franz Jung, 1869-72 
Wm. Storandt, 1873-75 
Ritter Noessler, 1876-78 
Fr. Pfaff, 1879-81 

B. Stoetzer, 1882-84 
Carl Tenner, 1885-87 
John Hildebrandt, 1888-90 
Max Fischer, 1891-96 
Reinh. Hermann, 1897-99 


Ernst Rommel, 1900-02 
Fred Ewert, 1903-20 

Henry Tenner, 1921-47 
Lester Storandt, 1948— 


Present Cemetery Committee 


Secretaries 


Georg Pfaff, 1859-64 
Georg Schleicher, 1865-67 
Moritz Fuchs, 1868-70 
G. Vogel, 1871-73 
Heinrich Reum, 1874-79 
Chr. Genske, 1880-82 
Ritter Noessler, 1883-85 
Gustav Maack, 1886-88 
Emil Rommel, 1889-94 
Wm. Kremmer, 1895-97 
Ernst Tenner, 1898-1903 
Adolf Craig, 1904-26 
Milton Pfaff, 1927-32 
Wm. H. Ewert, 1933-42 
Merlin Schleifer, 1943-50 
Lloyd M. Fisher, 1950— 


Church Elders 


Georg Schleicher, 1859-64 
Georg Storandt, 1859-62 
Michael Pfaff, 1863-65 
Moritz Pfaff, 1865-66 
Wm. Herrmann, 1866-67 
Wm. Storandt, 1867-70 
Aug. Reum, 1868-71 
John Jung, 1871-74 

Chr. Storandt, 1872-74 
Sebastian Pfaff, 1875-76 
Wm. Kremmer, 1875-77 
John Pfaff, 1877-78 
Michael Pfaff, 1878-79 
John Loesch, 1879-82 
Gottreich Amborn, 1880-83 
H. Tippach, 1883-85 
Bernh. Schleifer, 1884-86 
Ed. Storandt, 1886-88 
John Loesch, 1887-89 
Ernst Tenner, 1889-91 
E. Boschel, 1890-92 
Frank Storandt, 1892-94 


Alfred Schleifer, Fred Schleifer, Frank Stor- 


andt, and Pastor. 


Parochial School 


Rev. Marcus Albrecht, Teacher. 


Enrollment: 21 


we 
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Teacher 


Rev. M. Albrecht 
Mrs. Marvin Schiller 
Miss Elaine Craig 


Ritter Noessler, 1893-95 
Michael Pfaff, 1893-97 
Heinrich Storandt, 1896-98 
Frank Williams, 1898-99 
Ed. Storandt, 1899-1900 
John Loesch, 1900-1901 
Ed. Pfaff, 1901-03 

Ed. Storandt, 1902-04 
Henry Fischer, 1904-09 
Fred A. Young, 1905-25 
Carl Kramer, 1910-18 
Henry Lash, 1919-48 
Alexander Storandt, 1926-46 
William Craig, 1947— 
Sidney Hetland, 1949— 


School Board 


Wm. Kremmer, 1900-03 
Henry Young, 1900-07 
Erhard Craig, 1900-05 
Bernh. Schleifer, 1904-06 
Carl Fischer, 1906-08 
Ed. Storandt, 1907-14 
Ernst Rommel, 1908-16 
Wm. Stark, 1909-15 
Henry Fischer, 1915-19 
George Pfaff, 1915-20 
Ludwig Pfaff, 1917-22 
Gustav Vater, 1921-26 
Carl Lash, 1923-25 

W. R. Pfaff, 1926-28 
Aug. Rhyme, 1927-29 
Arthur Schleifer, 1919-33 
Fred Schleifer, 1929-40 
Elwin Craig, 1930-35 
Edwin Rhyme, 1934-48 
Arthur Cook, 1936-44 
William Craig, 1941-47 
Maynard Schleifer, 1945-50 
Roy Fischer, 1947— 
Burton Radcliffe, 1949— 
Merlin Kramer, 1951— 


Sunday School 


Class Pupils 
Senior 9 
Intermediate 15 
Beginners 15 


Diamond Jubilee 


Midweek Bible Study 


Bible Study is conducted every Thursday 
night during the winter months by the pastor. 
Individual books of the Bible are studied verse for 
verse. The average attendance is about thirty 
to forty adults. 


Statistics 


Ladies’ Aid 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has a membership of 
fourteen. The members take turns in leading 
the devotion and in conducting the business meet- 
ing. Usually some Biblical subject is presented 
by the pastor. At the present time a brief study 
of our choice Lutheran chorals and old English 
hymns is given. 


During the past 100 years 1654 were baptized, 1119 confirmed, 362 couples joined in marriage 


and 455 buried. Total number of guests at the Lord’s Supper 34754. 
bers 386 communicants, 180 voting members and 526 souls. 
Since July, 1945, services in the German language have been 


She will be 86 years old in September. 
dropped entirely. 
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The present membership num- 
The oldest member is Mrs. Lydia Craig. 
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